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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS 
The subscribers offer for sale 40,000 barrels of their 
NEW AND IMPROVED 


POUDRETTE; 


Manufactured from the night-soil of New York city, in 
lots to suit purchasers. is article (greatly improved 
within the last two years) has been in the market for 
eighteen years, and still defies competition as a manure 
for Corn and Garden vegetables, being Cheaper, more 
Powerful than any other, and at the same tsme Free from 
any disagreeable odor. Two barrels ($3 worth) will 
manure an acre of corn in the hill, will save two-thirds 
in labor} will cause it to come up quicker, to grow faster, 
ripen earlier, and will bring a larger crop on 
nd than any other fertilizer, and is also a prevent- 
ve of the cut worm; also it does not injure seed to be 
put in contact with it. : 
The L. M. Co. point to their long standing reputation, 
and the large capital ($100,000) invested in their busi- 


 ness,as.a guarantee that the article they make shall 


always be of such quality as to command a ready sale. 
re Prics, delivered ¥ the city free of charge and other 


One barrel......seresssseserrereevess 200 
Two barrels. 3,60 





; 9,50 

And at the rate of $1,50 per barrel for any quantity 
over six barrels. hs : 
a ‘A pamphlet, containing every information, will 
F a! sent (FREE) to any one applying for the same. Our 


18-—— 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING 6O., 
Office, 60 Cortland St. New York. 
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BOOKS 
_ FOR FARMERS AND THEIR WIVES. 


Ameripan Farm Book, by Allen...,...+..+++ ssepeel 00 
American Fruit Garden, IY BALry.......000sss0r000 mas | 


 Buist’s Flower Garden Direc 
Buel’s Farmers’ Instructor, .2 Vols, .......0..-++sse0+e ‘ 
Complete Farmer and Gardener, by Fessenden... 
e Grower’s Guide copsoenees 
’s Vadie’s Flower Garden Companion.. .., 
Thomas on Farm Impl Dbepdttiersab ober teane sonsl 
a rea Book of the Farm........ Mt APIECE: 
’s Horse Doctor, 


Guenon on the Milch Cow..., 
’s Farrier and Stud Book,,,...coesssesserreree L 
‘Horses, tse’ Linsley ; New & valuable 1 


Stewart's Stable 


Youatt 
Parmer’s Land Measure, by Pedder 
a. Hale’s Cook Book, $1, Miss Leslie’s do 
Beecher’s do 75c. Miss Widdifield’s do 
All the other good Cook Books, besides many other 
useful works for the Farm and the House; and a large 
stock of Standard Books, and Stationery. 
Send by mail, or otherwise, or call at 
J. M. CRAWFORD’S, 30 & 32 Chesnut street, 
Next door to the Office of the “Valley Farmer,” 
56, St. Louis, Me. 
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GEORGE KINGSLAND, LE ROY KINGSLAND, 
DAVID K. FERGUSON: 


KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, 
Pheenix F'oundar 

196, 198 & 200, Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

ANUFACTURERS of PAGE’S PATENT PORTA- 

BLE SAW-MILLS, CHILD’S PANTENT DOUBLE 
SAW-MILLS and HORSE POWERS: ©OX & ROB- 
ERTS’ PATENT THRESHER and CLEANER. 

Threshers with and without Separators, Lever Powers, 

Endiess Chain. or Railroad Powers, Corn and Cob Crush- 
ers, Corn Shellers, Plows, Bark Mills, and Mill Machin- 


ery. 
Ja? CASTINGS of every description, made to. order 
at short notice, jan.’56. 


EB DGiIN G: 

We have about 100 acres planted to Osage Orange in 
Western Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and Sevens. int 
make hedge fences upon a principle entirély new, that 
will succeed with or without trimming, possessing five 
important advantages over the usual system, viz: suf- 
fering no injury if froren down. eyery winter, neither if 
fire ran throught. Protect stock better against the cold 
winds, and all the expenses semi-annually, trimming 
saved. Also ‘net. so liable to thin out at bottom, Our 
nurserymen are authorized to sell plants at $5 per 1000. 
The purchaser will be furnished direetions fo) planting 
upon thh above principle; also any person wifhing hedg- 
ing done should let the nurseryman know it, that we 
may. see them when we come. Wewill take in payment 
where the amount is sufficient to. justify it, horses, mules, 
jacks, jennets, sheep, &. Plants may be set any time 
from falling of the leaf in autumn to the bursting 
of the bud in Spring. We design planting nurseries in 
tg 4 county and settlement (where thought practicable) 
in the States and Territories above named, and northern 
Texas: Will take contracts to hedge when ten miles or 
ever can be had in the same vicinity. Also hedge for 
part of the land with or without the land being previ- 


ously enclosed. 
Address JOHN D, THOMPSON. 
Rural, Jasper Co., Mo. 


LATOURETTE & WYMAN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LINSEED AND CASTOR OILS. 
Orrice AxD Works, Corner of Second & Columbia Sts. 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
JaP-Cosh paid for Flaxseed and Castor Beans. “WR 


ey or 7 


J.H. LIGHTNER, 
No, 8&2 SECOND STREET, 
between, Olive.and Locust, &t. Louis, Mo, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
STOV Is. 
Charter-Oak, Golden, Era, and other select patterns 
also, Parlor and Shop Stoves, Parlor and common Grates, 
Sugar Kettles, Dog- , &6. Also— 
PLOWS. 
Moline, Peoria, Diamond and other patterns for Prai- 
rie Breakin , oF Fallow; also, Contractor’s Iron Plow, 
for Rai . [je.’66, ly. 
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spaperting them. will be cheeifully given on application to our Agents, Wm. M. 
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WHITLEY’S PATENT PORTABLE DOUBLE CIRCULAR SAW MILL. 
PATENTED MARCH 4, 1856. ; : 
MANUFACTURED BY CLARE, AVERY c& WTOoOOREILE!S. 


atm PKOPLE’S TRON WORKS, 


: Main street, between Florida and Mulamphy streets, North of the Shot Tower, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Simplicity, Cheapness, Durability, Strength and Easy Management of this Mill, makes it the best now in use. A glance at its combined improvements 
cannot fail to convince every person of the superiority over-any other for making lumber. It is constructed with two Saws, dne abdye the other, and- in line 
with each other, so as to assist in cutting off the slab, swell, buts and knots, and splitting large logs. Thé top saw can be moved on the ares, so as.to cut two 
planks with one run of the carriage, and in cutting fencing it will cut from two to eight boards with the two saws. -The after end of the two saw shafts are 
commected by an arm, which acts as « guid for both shafts, and serves for their adjustment, so as to have complete ¢éntrol of the saws whilst runfing, and 
keeping them true with each otherwhilst cutting. It is capable of sawing 1000 feet per Hour, and will work withotit sawing crooked, in all kinds of tithber. 
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We warrant the Mills to perform in every respect as represented. 


» One of these Mills can be seen im operation at the PEOPLE’S IRON Mag where the ‘aye are invited to examine for themselves, and an: information 


LANT & OO., No. 14 North Main stfeet, or to ISAAC L. GARRISON, Presi- 
ofthe Home Mutual Insurance Company, corner of Main and Vine streeets. 


. Horse Powers aid Steam Bagines furnished with the Mills at short netice and upé6n satisfactéry terms. 
Sr. Louis, Sepramper, 1856. CLARK, AVERY & VOORHIES. 











fi. J. COLMAN, Epitor anv Pupiisuer, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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Terms of Subscription. 
~ @ne Copy One Year 


2 Copies “ 
“ “ 

rteen “cc “ 

ty “ “ 


Terms of Advertising. 
One Page 1 insertion $12; each subsequent insertion $10 
“ 1 “ce 7 “cs “ “ 6 


“ , 

One square one “ 2, and for one year 18 
be 8 residing in Missouri and Tr States, 
3 address Norman J. Cotman, St. Louis, Mo 
FF. in 8t. Louis, South west cor. Chesnut and 2d Sts 
- ‘Persons residing in Kentucky and contiguous States 
will address H. P. Byram; Louisville, Ky. 





Newnes 
“INDIAN CORN---ITS CULTURE. 

F “There is no country in the world possessing 
| #0 wide an extent of territory in which the cli- 
"Mate is so well adapted to the culture of [ndian 
Oorn, as the United States, nor is there any crop 
tultivated subject to fewer vicissitudes than this, 
and when we take into consideration the extent 
| t@ which it is grown, and the various uses to 





) Wich it is applied, we may not hesitate to regard | 


| ifas the most important crop of our country, 
“4nd its importance is rapidly increasing. While 
- the inerease in the production of other grain 
| reps, in ten years, has been small, the increased 
“Quantity of Indian corn has been more than 
two hundred millions of bushels, and by the 
'Peturns of the next census we shall probably 





eign countries from the United States, as an 
article of food for the inhabitants, its exporta 
tion has increased in a rapid ratio, and this in- 
crease will’ continue to augment as the people 
become acquainted with it as an article of bread, 
and with a knowledge of the proper methods of 
cooking it, and as improvements continue to be 
made in the means of preservation and ship- 
ment. 

The cost of cultivating corn and the yield per 
acre varies much in the different States. The 
average yield per acre in the United States, 
according to the last census, was about 25 bush- 
els. The highest average yield in any State was 
40 bushels, and that was in cold, rocky Con- 
necticut—a result that our Western farmers 
would hardly expect. The average yield in the 
Western corn growing States, is probably about 
27 bushels per acre. According to statements 
contained in the last Patent Office Report, we find 
that some crops exceeded 130 bushels per acre. 
Of 35 crops of Indian corn offered in Massachu- 
setts for premium, the average yield was 93 
bushels per acre, and the average profit $51,11 
per acre. The largest crop was 138 1-2 bushels, 
Nineteen crops exceeded one hundred bushels, 
and but two fell below seventy-five bushels per 
acre. Now, no one acquainted with the climate 
and character of the country will for a moment 


‘Wearn that, in the ten years preceding, the| suppose that these extraordinary crops are to be 
| iMerease has been double this amount. The re-| attributed to any advantage as to soil or cli- 
Sarns for 1850 show that there were 31,000,000 | mate possessed by either Connecticut or Massa- 
f acres planted with Indian corn in the United _chusetts, but on the contrary, are far behind us 
States, which is 10,225,000 acres more than all! in these respects. This great productivenese, 
‘the land cultivated in wheat, oats, rye, buck-/ then, is the result of manuring, proper prepa- 
Wheat, barley, and rice, united, each of which | ration of the soil and thorough tillaye. The 
Se reported as follows, viz: wheat 11,000,000; | same course of manuring and cultivation prac- 

| Gite 7,500,000; rye 1,200,000 ; buckwheat 600,- | ticed there, we should not expect our Western 
00 ; barley 300,000; rice 175,000 bushels. farmers to adopt, because the cost of cultivating 
‘Binee the first introduction of corn into for- ‘an acre of corn in Oonnecticut, although the 
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average profit.as we have stated, is upwards of “first brought under cultivation, Such land, if 


350 an sore, would in some instances nearly 
halance the market value of the crop. But what 
we wish is to bring about a more thorough sys- 
tem of cultivation, which may be adopted with- 
out amy material inerease of cost, and which 
might easily be made to double the average pro- 
duct of the country. The importance of this 
improvement in the culture of this crop, is ap- 
parent from what we have stated in the intro- 
duction, in regard to the rapidly increasing de- 


mand and the advance in the price of this great | 


American staple. 
That as large crops can be grown in the West 
as in any part of the country, we have the proof 


now broken up six, eight, or ten inches deep, 
according to the depth of the soil, with a double 
or trench plow, bringing to the surface por- 
tions that had never been acted on by the sun 
and atmosphere, and with good after-cultivation 
the yield might easily be increased fifty or one 
hundred per cent. Where the soil will not ad- 
mit of plowing to this depth, let a more shallow 
furrow be turned, followed with the subsoil 
plow, so as to give the crop the benefit of better 





| erties that lie below the surface and that have 
heretofore remained beyond the reach of the 
roots. 


drainage, and of the mineral or inorganic prop- . 


of facts to sustain. Some premium erops in The experience of several past seasons of ex- 
Kentucky, now on record, have reached 159 and | treme drouth have taught observing farmers the 
190 bushels per acre. These crops, however, importance of an improved method of cultivating 
were the result of extracrdinary cultivation this crop. Last season we saw several ficlds 
which every farmer could not employ, and; that had received proper cultivation, which 
which we would not advise, if they could, but | yielded half or two-thirds of an average crop, 
they serve to show that a reasonable outlay in while other fields with as good soil, in the same 


labor in cultivation, is amply rewarded. 

The first great error in the culture of corn is, 
im the practice of growing successive crops on 
the same land, This has been the custom par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood of distilleries, 
though the error is by no means eonfined to 
these loealities. 

No two crops of the same kind shoul! ever 
be allowed to follow in succession on the same 
soil when it can well be avoided. The number 
and variety of our crops are smal! when com- 


vincinity, under different management, or rather 
for the want of management, hardly produced 
| five bushels to the acre. To guard against the 
effects of drouth, the object must be in veiw 
with the breakfng up of the field, and in the 
after-culture the surface should never be allowed 
to become so dry after a rain as to form a crust 
before the plow or cultivator has broken it. 
This practice will iusure a fair crop of corn in 
almost any season, however dry it may be. 
| This course of cultivation, if universally ad- 





pared with those cultivated in Europe, where a) opted, and which could be easily carried out by 
well established system of rotation is maintain- | every farmer, provided no more land is put un- 
ed, requiring from four to siz and sometimes | dey cultivation than can be well managed, would 
more years to complete, and which tends to a| #dd to the ordinary crop on good land, twenty 
constant improvement of the soil, while in our| bushels to every acre. But put the increase at 
country, with the limited number of our staple | the luw estimate of but ten bushe}s per acre, 
crops, it is not profitable to extend the rotation | it would add to the annual crop of the country 
beyond « three or four years shift, and hence | 310,000,000 of bushels. 





the greater importance of a well established PATENTS ON “AGRICULTUR AL IMPLEMENTS. 


For the week ending February 10th 1857, 
there were fifty-eight patents issued from the 
| United States Patent Office, Of this number 
twenty-three related either directly or indireotly 
to Agriculture. Among this number are seven 
Seed Planters and five Harvesters,—machines 
entirely unknown in practice to the American 
farmer forty years ago. Not only can almost 
every species of farm work be performed now in 
a greatly improved manner, but the same labor 
can be done in one-third of the time required to 
do it a few years ago, and yet every day brings 
to light some new machine, calculated still to aid 
in this most important of all industrial pursuits. 


rotation with these crops. 


The next great error with the Western farmers | 


is, in not fully understanding the importance of 
deep plowing, and a mellow surface during 
immer, particularly if the season promises to 
ho @ dry one. Much of our Western land has 
u soil the depth of which can hardly be reached 
with the beet plows. Such soil, for corn, should 
ulways be brokeu up deep. There are thou- 
ainds of acres of land, naturally good, that 
dias. been under cultivation for ten, twenty, or 
birty years, and has probably never been plow- 
ed more than four inches deep, and which now 
hardly yields half the amount that it did when 
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Progressive and Profitable Farming--- 
Parm of Thomas H. Collins. 


While great and important improvements are 
common in almost every department of human 
industry, it is a little cheering to those who are 
devoting their tame to the cause to know that 
the practice of farming, in many sections of the 
country, shares, in some degree, in these im- 
provements. We have frequently alluded to 
improvements in various departments of farm- 
ing, and one object is to keep our readers fully 
“posted” in this respect. But, says one, give 
us facts,—it is the facts we want, and not the- 
ory. This is exactly what we aim to do and 
nothing else. 

There are some farmers among us who more 
generally keep up with the improvements of the 
age than others do. These we often visit with 
the view to furnish our readers with some ac- 
count of the improvements they have adopted. 


Some months ago we visited the farm of Mr. 
Thomas H. Collins, and made some notes in re- 
gard to his operations, with the view to publi- 
cation, but various other matters have crowded 
thém out until the present time. 

Mr. Collins’ farm consists of 100 acres, lying 
apon the bank of the Ohio river, about two 
miles below New Albany, Indiana. Previous 
to his coming in possession of it, about eight 
years ago, it had for a long time been subject 
tothe most ruinous, skinning course of crop- 
ping, until the crops, as then grown, would not 
pay for the labor of cultivation. 

DEEP PLOWING AND DRAINING. 


In this condition Mr. Collins took possession 
of the farm, intending at once to carry out a 
system of improvement in every respect. Upon 
asoil of one or two feet in depth, instead of 
barely plowing it but three inches below the 
surface, as it had been for twenty years previ- 
ously, he turned up the soil to the influence of 
the sun and air, to the depth of a foot or more. 
This at once opened a new field of luxurient pas- 
twrage for the roots of his growing crops, and 
the result. was an immediate increase in the 
yield, of at least.one hundred per cent. 

This, like most of that bottom land lying 
slong the border of the river, is highest near 
the river bank, leaving a large portion of the 
land back subject to excessive wet, particularly 
im the spring, with no adequate outlet for the 
water.. Through the back part of this farm 





sixteen acres, upon which the water stood for « 
considerable portion of the year, rendering the 
land entirely useless for cultivation. At this 
time but few experiments in land draining had 
been made in this. country, and these were 
chiefly in the State of Nuw York. But Mr. Cole 
lins determined to make the trial upon this land. 
At the time of our visit he had made about 
three miles of land drain, ata cost of about 
$4,000. As no drain tile machines had been 
introduced into this section of the West, slate 
rock, admirably suited to the purpose, was 
substituted. This slate is found in great abun- 
dance upon the border of the river, immediately 
in front of the farm. 


Seven main drains have already been laid, 
with cross drains leading into them at distances 
of every 50 feet.. This work is still continued 
each year, as other operations of the farm will 
admit. The sixteen acres of creek bottom, be- 
fore too wet even for the wild grasses to flourish 
on, is now the most valuable and productive por- 
tion of the farm. The upper portion of the 
bottom receding from the river back to the 
creek, has been so much improved by drainage 
as to more than pay all the expense from the 
increase in the crops cultivated. 


MANUFACTURE OF MANURE. 


Whether Mr. C. procures any manure from 
the city, we did not inquire; but his method of 
manufacturing the article at home, is worthy of 
note. Near his barn and stables an excavation 
has been made, perhaps 100 feet square. Into 
this, all the weeds, vines, stalks and old straw— 
indeed everything of vegetable material grown 
upon the farm that can be readily gathered, is 
thrown into this place, with which all the ma- 
nure from the stables is incorporated. By drains 
all the slops from the kitchen are conveyed to 
this place of deposit. When an excess of wa- 
ter, from protracted rains, accumulates, it is 
conveyed to the meadow through underdrains, 
which is found to be a most efficient and pow- 
erful method of manuring. 


IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS, 


Here too, all the improved farm implements 
may be seen, required upon a farm of this size. 
Among the many articles in this line, we were 
struck with the high estimate in which the pro- 
prietor regards the farm roller. We have often 
remarked that if we were to be confined to the use 
of but one, the harrow or the roller, we cer- 
tainly would choose the latter, and sach appears 


meanders a very flat, crooked creek, bordered | to be the estimate in which Mr. Collins regards 


with @ broad, low bottom, embracing about | that implement, for we found no less than four, 























all in ‘working order, in his tod! house. Among 
these is Croskill’s clod crusher; # common six 
feet wood roller; an iron section roller for 
meadows and heavy work generally, and a roller 
used in the cultivation of potatoes, with three 
sections, which will roll three rows at a time. 
This implement, we believe, is the invention of 
Mr. ©., and was described in the Valley Farmer 
for March 1856, in the article on the cultivation 
of potatoes. 


CROPS CULTIVATED. 


Mr. Collins may be regarded more as a Yar- 
dener than as a farmer. Situated so near the 
city, and within easy access to the boats in the 
lower river trade, the most profitable crops are 
found to be potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and 
other garden vegetables and fruit, In 1855 
eighteen hundred barrels of potatoes were grown 
on eighteen acres of land. These were all ship- 
ped in the summer, by the owner, to the New 
Orleans market. Each barrel has the brand of 
the grower upon it. These were sold at the 
highest prices. 

The potatoes aro usually dug and sent to 
market early in the season, leaving the ground 
in excellent order for a fall crop of turnips. 
The flat Dutch varieties ure cultivated. The 
seed are putin with a drill, in rows, so that 
they can be readily thinned to the proper dis- 
tances and the ground between the rows hoed or 
cultivated. This often secures a crop, when if 
they were sown broadcast and left to take their 
chances with the weeds, dry weather, &., they 
would prove a failure. 

The fruits cultivated are principally peaches, 
strawberries and tomatoes. These are preserv- 
ed in air tight cans and sold to the river boats. 
Of hay and grain, but little more is grown upon 
the farm than is necessary to sustain the stock 
required upon it, other crops being found more 
profitable. 


In detailing the operations upon this farm, 
or of any others we may speak of, our object is 
merely to show the effects of an improved sys- 
tem of management, with the view to encourage 
others to adopt it. What one farmer can do, 
another may accomplish under similar circum- 
stances. The effects of draining and deep plow- 
ing upon this farm have increased the crops 
more than three hundred per cent. 

The sabject of land draining is new in this 
country, but will soon be better understood and 
more frequently practiced. Upon this, we shall 
have something more definite to’say in future 
numbers of this work. 





| of the arch, where it terminates by laying stones 


LIME KILNS 


Construction or—Bonrnine Lae—Irs Arruica- 
tion To Lanp—Larag Rep Ciover, 

J. E. D., of Springfield, Mo., wishes infor- 
mation upon the above subjects : 

CONSTRUCTION OF LIME KILNS. 

There are various methods of constructing 
these. But the cheapest plan, where it is prac- 
ticable, is that adopted by the commercial lime 
burners along the Ohio river. Their method is 
as follows: A suitable place at the edge of the 
river or creek bank, convenient to the limestone, 
is selected, where the height of the bank is ten 
or fifteen feet. The face of the bank is out 
| down until it is smooth and firm. A hole for 
| the kiln is then dug upon the bank, just so far 
| back as to leave the arch four feet deep from 
| the front to the nearest side of the kiln. The 
size is usually about Eleven feet in diameter at 
the top ; Thirteen feet at the widest place in the 
| middle, and about Ten feet at the bottom ; and 
the depth, say Thirteen feet, more or less, ac- 
cording to the height of the bank. If the earth 
|is elay, no wall is required. The arch is cnt 
| through from the front, and is about five feet 
i high and about three and a half feet wide. 
| This, after it has been used a while and is 
burned out, is laid up with masonry even with 
the inside of the kiln ; below this height is an ash 
pit twelve inches deep and eighteen inches wide. 
Two long stones extend across the front of the 
arch into the wall on each side, which are sey- 
eral inches threk and are placed two or three 
inghes apart, the upper one being two anda 
half feet below the top of the arch. 


Filling the Kiln and Burning.—The stone is 
broken into pieces from the size of a man’s fist 
to twelve or fifteen inches long and from two to 
four inches thick and not exceeding double this 
in width. At the bottom, the small slab stoné, 
not exceeding eight inches wide, are laid up 
perpendicularly around the’ out side of the kiln, 
larger pieces being used as the width of the 
kiln increases upwards; as this wall is carried 
up, the centre of the kiln is built up, leaving & 
flue twelve or fifteen inches wide between the 
centre of the outside wall. ‘This middle wall 
is brought forward to @ point in front until it 
extends on a line even with the inner face of 
the fire place or arch, that is, making the centre 
' twelve or fourteen inches more in diameter from 
| front to rear of the kiln than it is wide, which 
| gives a uniform width to the fiue all around: 
| The flue is carried up the same width to the top 
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_aeross that will reach from. the outside to the 


centre wall. In laying up the wall and. filling 
the kiln, care should be taken to place the 
largest stones nearest the fire. All the stone 
should be Inid up loosely, so that the flames 
will penetrate through them. After the arch 
and flues are covered the stones may be thrown 
in promiscuously, reserving the smallest pieces 
for the top. The wood may now be placed in 


‘the arch and the fire kindled and gradually in- 


qeased. The time required to complete the 
burning depends somewhat upon the kind of 
stone,—usually about three or four days and 
nights, requiring a little experience to deter- 
mine definitely. When the fire has done its 
office, the smoke ceases to appear at the top, 
and the flame rises through the interstices at 
the top. One or two fair trials will teach any 
intelligent man how to do the work in a proper 
manner. 


A kiln of the dimensions we have given, will 
require the consumption of about 25 cords of 
wood, and will yield about 900 bushels of lime. 

Where the object is to burn only for farm 
use, as in the case of our correspondent, kilns 
of smaller dimensions, to suit the exact wants, 
may be made. But the size and proportions we 
have given are found successful and most eco- 
nomical. 


Kilns made in this way, in good clay, will last 
for years, with a little mending at the top, where 
the outside of the wall is sometimes sealed off 
by the frost and rain. This is done by placing, 
pieces of plank up endwise around the kiln when 
it is filled, and pounding soft clay firmly around 
between them and the old wall. If the earth is 
sandy, the sides of the kiln must be walled up 
With fire-proof stone or brick. 


Where a bank cannot be found, kilns are made 
above ground, and walled up much after the 
form here given. 

Perpetual Kilns, or kilns in which the process 
of burning is continued for months, by adding 
stone and coal at the top and drawing out the 
lime at the bottom without letting the fire go 
Oat, are in use in some parts of the country. 
Bat where wood is abundant and the means of 
constructing the common kilns are so easily 
available, as in the West generally, it will hard- 
ly be deemed necessary to describe their mode 
of management, 

APPLICATION OF LIME TO THE LAND. 


The quantity of lime required per acre, and 


—— 


the character and condition of the land and the 
object for which it is applied. 


The uses of lime in agriculture may be enu- 
merated as follows : 


Ist. It aids in pulverizing the soil, by acting 
chemically upon the silicates therein, dissolving 
a portion of the silica and liberating the potash 
and soda. Upon some soils, for this purpose, 
from 100 to 500 bushels per acre have been used. 

2d. Lime corrects injurious substances in the 
soil, as sulphate of lime, &c. 


3d. Lime has a tendency to pulverize and 
improve the texture of stiff, clay soils; for this 
purpose large quantities are used per acre. 


4th. It decomposes inert vegetable matter in 
the soil. For this purpose we should suppose it 
most applicable in the case of our correspon- 
dent. From 20 to 50 bushels per acreis sufficient. 

5th. Lime constitutes a considerable ingredi- 
ent in leguminous plants, and hence small quan- 
tities are useful when incorporated with the ma- 
nure, and added to the soil. 


6th. It hastens the decay of stable manure 
and putrescent substances, and may be sprinkled 
over them when plowed into the soil, but should 
be plowed under soon after it is added. In this 
mode of application one bushel to two or three 
loads of manure is sufficient. 


Lime is used to a great extent in Pennsylya- 
nia and Virginia in connection with clover for 
the improvement of the soil. It is applied to 
the land before plowing, from 20 to 50 bushels 
per acre every three or four years, and followed 
in the rotation. 

Lime, like ashes, is useful to meadows in 

destroying the mosses and decomposing the 
accumulated vegetable matters on the surface, 
If not required for this purpose, it. may be 
mixed with muck or old manure, and applied as 
, a top dressing. 
; Lime is best prepared for applying to land, 
‘by dropping it in small heaps exposed to the air 
| and rains until it is reduced to dry powder and 
then spread broadcast upon the surface and 
plowed and harrowed in, either in the spring 
or fall. Or it may be put up in large quanti- 
ties together and covered six inches deep with 
earth, until it is slaked, and then applied. 


Large Red Clover.—-The question of our cor- 
respendent on this subject is answered in the 
Valley Farmer, on page 205 of last volume, It 
has no material advantages over the common 
Red Clover now cultivated, which will be large 








the time and mode of applying it, depend upon 
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enough if properly sown. 
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Geological Report in Relation to the 
Soils of Kentucky. 

. One of the wisest acts of the Legislature of 
Kentucky was in making an appropriation for, 
and authorizing a geological survey of the State. 
We only regret that the appropriation had not 
been sufficiently large to admit of a more tho- 
rough survey and of the widest circulation of a 
full Report, for the benefit of every inhabitant. 

That portion of the Report of Dr, D. D. 
Owen, the State Geologist, which relates to the 
soils of Woodford and Jefferson counties, is 
now before us, giving the analyses of the vari- 
ous soils, by his assistant, Dr. Robert Peter, 
one of the most accomplished chemists in the 
country. As the present Report is confined to 
the two counties mentioned, it may be inferred 
that it is a matter of local interest; but this is 
not the case. Its bearing is not even limited to 
the broad Valley of the Mississippi. It affords 
& valuable lesson to every farmer in the coun- 
try, and we present it with the hope that it will 
be read with interest by all. 

The first half of the Report is confined to the 
comparative analyses of soils from the blue 
limestone regions of Woodford county and that 
lying immediately over the cellular magnesian 
limestones of Jefferson county, which goes to 
show that the superiority of the blue limestone 
soil does not depend, as is usually supposed, 
on its greater richness in organic matters, since, 
in fact, it contains 0.225 less of these principles 
than exists in the Jefferson county soil. This 
is also proved by comparison with the Fayette 
county blue limestone soil, given in a former 
Report, for in that soil the organic and volatile 
matters are only 00.4 more than in the Jeffer- 
son county soil. But the result shows a very 
considerable difference in the inorganic con- 
stituents, viz: the phosphates, sulphates and 
alkalies ; and although these in either soil do 
not amount to a large percentage, except in 
oxyde of iron, which is 5.481 per cent, more in 
the Wocdford than in the Jefferson county soil. 
But estimating these ingredients contained in an 
acre of soil to the depth of siz inches, it shows 
that the soil from the eastern part of Jefferson 
county requires, to make it equally productive 
with that of Woodford county— 

71,625 lbs. of ferruginous clay, 

27,050 lbs. of limestone or 16,188 lbs.of burnt 

ime 
8,175 Ibs. of bone earth, 
2,161 lbs. of gypsum, 


4,148 lbs. of unleached ashes, 
2,455 lbs. of common salt. 


te 


110,614 lbs. total. 
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In relation to this deficiency, Dr. Owen re- 
marks : 

In place of the 3,175 pounds of bone earth 
and 2;161 pounds of gypsum, there might be 
substituted, with adgapings, 3,000 pounds of 
sulphate of lime, that is, bone earth which has 
been treated with sulphuric acid, by which re- 
sults am acid phosphate of lime and gypsum, 
which has been found in practice, an excellent 
form of application of the highly important in- 
organic constituents of soils. Bode and lime 
are also advantageously employed in agricul- 
tare, by dissolving common salt in as much we- 
ter as is required to convert the caustic lime in- 
to fine powder and slaking the lime with this 
brine. However, all these ingredients, except 
the feruginous cfay, can be obtained by the ap- 
plication of farm yard manure, of which there 
is always more or less on every farm, but not 
in the manner in which it is usually found, af- 
ter feng. exposure to the weather, along side t 
stable, but in fact stable and cow-house manure 
or in manures which have been preperly pre- 
served under cover and in such a manner that 
neither the soluble portions have been drained 
ren Aes liquid oozings from the manure pile, 
nor the ammonia volatilized into the atmosphere; 
in manure, in short, which has been carefull 
heaped up under shelter in an inclined plan 
pen, with a tight floor, constructed so that all 
the liquid part can drain into a tank or cistern, 
from which it it cen be pumped over the maure 
heap from time to time, or carried separately 
onto the land,—while at the same time care 
has been taken to fix the ammonia which would 
otherwise escape into the rneiee s405° either by 
the addition of alternate layers of muck, decayed 
wood, or other vegetable mould, charcoal, pow- 
der, or better than all, so much diluted sulphu- 
ric acid as will prevent any odor beiug emitted. 
To such a manure pile, the lime siaked with 
brine is also a good addition, as,the sulphate of 
lime and chloride of calcium, thereby formed, 
are excellent absorbers of ammonia.’’ 


Dr. Owen further remarks in relation to the 
inorganic portions of the soil that, “It is now 


well established that phosphates, sulphates, al- 
kaline earths, and alkalies are essential constit- 
uents of plants, and must form a part of their 
food ; in Pact the cereals cannot come to perfec- 
tion and form nutritive grains for man or ani- 
mals, if the soil is destitute, or even very defi- 
cient, in phosphoric acid, aad though we are 
accustomed to view a soil proportionately rich 
to the larger or smaller quantity of vegetable 
mould it contains, yet the presence of the above 
inorganic constituents are essential and more 
difficult to restore when once exhausted, inas- 
much as they cannot, like the organic, be ap- 
propriated out of the atmosphere, but must 
retiewed either by disintegration of the rocks 
which contain them and from which they are 
originally derived, which must necessarily bes 
a slow and tedious process, or by the labor and 
expense attendant on the transportation of gua- 
no, bone-earth, and a few other varieties of 
manures in which these substances are con- 
tained.” 
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But it is to some startling facts, of the first 
importance to every cultivator, that chemistry 
reveals by the analysis of the soil collected from 
a field in Jefferson county, which had been 25 
or 30 years in cultivation, compared with that 
of the virgin soil gathered adjacent to it, that 
we would call special attention. 

These analyses show, that during the period 
that this field has been in cultivation, there has 
been carried off from each acre of it, estimating 
to the deph of siz inches over the surface, by 
the succession of crops harvested, assimilation 
by stock, filtering and washing—the following 
essential ingredients, viz : 

45,607 lbs. of organic and volatile matter, 
16,204 * allumina, oxyde of iron and man- 
ganese, 
1,019 “ carbonate of lime, 

522 “ magnesia, 

182 *  phosphoric.acid, 

196 sulphuric acid, 

548 “ potash. 


64,278 lbs. total. 


Upon this result the author remarks: ‘Here 
then, we have the amount in pounds which 
would be required to be restored to each acre of 
this field to bring it hack to its original fertility, 
provided the influence of cultivation has only 
extended to the depth of six inches; but these 
amounts would require to be doubled, if the ex- 
hausting influence has extended to va gy 

In Europe, where the different kinds of ma- 
nure both organic and inorganic uave a com- 
mercial value, the 

45,607 lbs of volatile matter would be 

worth - - - = $28,50 
16,204 Ibs of alumina, oxyde of iron and 

manganese, would be worth 

only what it might cost to re- 

store it, either by means of 

the subsoil plow or the cost 

of hauling it to the land, if 

beyond the reach of the sub- 

soil plow. 

1,019 Ibs of carbonate of lime, worth 63 
522 lbs of magnesia, worth - - 25 
182 lbs of phosphoric acid, worth - 1,82 
196 lbs of sulphuric acid, worth - 24 
248 lbs of potash, worth - + 8,22 


64,278 - - =» - = = $39,66 
This result shows that the cash vaiae of the 
materials required to restore each acre of this 
land to its originial fertility is $39,66.”’ But this 
is but a mere item of the real loss sustained b 
the cultivation of this land in following this 
exhausting system. 








- We have neither the time nor the space to 


corn that yields but 30 bushels, or an acre of 
wheat that yields but 12 bushels, is as great 
(with the exception of handling the grain) as it 
would be to cultivate the same land yielding 
double these amounts. We will assume then. 
for example, that the cost of the labor of culti- 
vating an acre in corn that yields 30 bushels, o 
an acre in wheat that yields 12, is just equal to 
the market value of these crops, so that the 
farmer realizes nothing for the interest on the 
value of his land, nor profit on his labor. But 
suppose that under a better system of cultiva- 
tion, the acre yields 45 bushels of corn, or 3 
bushels of wheat, then he realizes a profit of 1! 
bushels of one and 12 bushels of the other.— 
But admit that by a still more thorough system 
of cultivation, the acre of corn is made to reacl. 
60 bushels, and the wheat 48 bushels, here, 
then, is double the amount of profit, while the 
labor of cultivation remains the same. Now, 
could the cultivator of this land be consulted, 
we believe that he would admit that when 
new, it was with the same labor and the present 
improved implements, would produce double 
the amount that it can now be made to yield. 
What then, is the aggregate amount of the loss 
this farm has sustained in the crops cultivated, 
under this exhausting course of tillage during 
this period of 25 or 30 years, besides the de- 
preciated value of his land in consequence? 
Now it is well known that it is thie ruinous 
course of cultivation in Virginia, that has peo- 
pled Kentucky, and it is owing to a continua- 
tion of the same system, or rather the want of a 
proper system of cultivation, that is now prompt- 
ing our farmers to leave Kentucky for new and 
more fertile lands in Missouri. 

By a proper course of cultivation, oot only 
could double the amount of crops have been 
produced from this same land, but instead of 
its present exhausted condition, as is proved by 
the analyses, it might have been richer now 
than when the surface was first broken by the 
plow. 

It may be asked—what, then, is the course to 
be pursued to remedy this constant drain of the 
fertility of the soil? We answer—Drainage, 
where necessary, deep and thorough tillage, the 
careful management and application of all the 
manure that can conveniently be made upon the 
farm from every variety of material within 


enter into a detailed estimate of the loss the | reach, and a rotation of not less than three or 


eultivator of this field has sustained in the 
diminution of each successive crop during this 
period of 25 or 30 years. The cost of the re- 
quired labor to plow and cultivate an acre of 
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four crops in a course—in which clover or 
some other green crop shall be introduced and 
turned under. 

In reference to the importanee of the infor- 




















mation conveyed by this analysis, Dr. Owen says: 
ingredients, if oquired to. bs. porobased and 
9 ired to 

hauled on the ti would be the organic 
constiuents; but fortunately there are other 
more economical alternatives of reclaiming the 
lost humus of a soil. The most abundant prox- 

ae of humus is vegetable fibre, 
- which’ by decay, yields chiefly carbonic acid and 

e elements of water. It is by supplying these 
to plants that it is mainly efficacious in agricul- 
ture. Fortunately there is an inexhaustible store 
of these ples in our atmosphere, and the 
farmer has the power, if he knows how, to ap- 
propritate them to his use from that source, 
without seeking further. Strange as it may at 
first sound, land can be manwred from the at- 

; that is, it can receive from it the 
izing elements of the organic constituents 
manures. But this must be effected through 
intervention of the mineral, inorganic or fix- 
ed constituents of the soil; that is, those earthy 
which cannot be burnt off by fire, and 
my efore, found in the ashes of plants— 
as the phosphoric and sulphuric acids, 
lime olay, and alkalies—for which an abundant 
pr, these and ammonia a luxuriant growth 
es and roots overspread and penetrate 
the ground, having during their growth fixed a 
very large proportion of their weight and sub- 
stance out of the atmosphere; it is upon this 
principle that the pn Agen of land by green 
cropping is based, which, when turned in, pass- 
idly into a state of ong furnishes in this 
Way an immediately availa {fo and abundant 
supply of carbonic acid, oxygen and hydrogen, 
in the proportions in which they exist in water. 
But these substances can moreover be condensed 
out of the atmosphere by good tillage, for the 
more porous and loose a soil is, the more it is 
penetrated by air and rain water, in which more 
or less ¢arbonic acid is mes eve roel Thus, 
if the farmer takes care that his land is sufficiently 
ied with these inorganic constituents above 
mentioned and a certain amount of the nitrogen- 
ous S steopel ng he need not go to much expense in 
hauling the humus or its equivalent substances, 
mainly cousisting of woody fibre, as the atmos- 
ere has always a liberal supply on hand. In- 
the nitrogenous principles can also be ob- 
tained to a considerable extent from the same 
sources; since there are abundant emanations 
continually volatizing ammonia and carbonate 
of ammonia into the air, which are returned to 
the earth by yap shower of rain or fall of snow, 
besides what is absorbed by a porous, well tilled 
soil, particularly if that soil has a notable quan- 
tity of clay and peroxide of iron.” 

There are other important facts afforded by 
this'Réport, which we sha! introduce in another 
number; particularly those which refer to the 
general comparative fertility of the soils of 
Kentucky, and the prairie soil, collected by Dr. 
Peter, from lands upon the Upper Mississippi. 
The comparison of these specimens reveal facts 
of the highest importance to the cultivators of 


the prairie soil. 





CULTURE OF TOBACCO, 

On account of the high price of tobacco, we 
presame a large crop will be grown the present 
season, and a few hints on its culture, at this 
time, may not be out of place. 


It is generally thought that but little skill is 
necessary to cultivate it successfully. But this 
is a great mistake. Perhaps there is no crop 
that will better reward the skill and labor be- 
stowed upon it than tobacco. Skill is required 
to grow it well, skill is required to cure it, and 
skill is required to properly prepare it for mar- 
ket. Some planters almost invariably raise a 
prime article, and others as invariably sell an 
inferior article, The difference is cansed by the 
degree of skill and intelligence possessed by the 
planter. We believe that by intelligent and 
skillful management, planters generally might 
raise crops a third or more larger from the 
same ground in cultivation. 

PREPARING A BED FOR THE SEED 


is the first thing in spring to be attended to, in 
preparing for a tobacco crop. This bed is gen- 
erally made on new ground, inclining to the 
South, and well protected from the cold winds 
of the Northand West. Leaf mold and a small 
mixture of ashes constitute a good soil in which 
to start the seed. The bed should be well and 
thoroughly pulverized and raked clear of roots, 
&c., before sowing the seed. Sometimes the 
plants are started in a hot bed, under glass— 
but this is not often the case. The seed bed 
should have careful attention. No weeds 
should be allowed to grow. If the plants come 
up too thick to properly develope themselves, 
they should be thinned out. 
PREPARING THE FIELD FOR THE PLANTS. 


The field selected for raising the crop should 
receive a deep plowing in the fall and like- 
wise another plowing in the spring. It should 
also be harrowed well and then rolled with a 
large wooden roller, so as to more effectually 
pulverize the soil and crush all the lumps that 
remain after the harrowing. 

The field is then laid off in rows from three to 
four feet apart each way. Hills should thea 
be formed with a hoe into which, at the proper 
time, the plants should be set. Of course the 
quality of the soil will have much to do, in re- 
gard to the amount and quality of the crop.— 
Land that has recently been cleared of the for- 
est, is generally excellent for tobaceo. So light 
and rich loams produce good crops. Having 
the field in readiness the next thing to be atten- 
ded to is 
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: SETTING THE PLANTS. 

This should be done after all danger of frost 
is over and the plants have attained sufficient 
size. A cloudy, rainy day is the best for that 
purpose, or immediately after a rain will do. 
Should no rain occur at the proper time, the 
seed bed should be thoroughly watered so that 
when the plants are taken up some of the soil 
will cling to the roots, After the plants are 
put out they must be carefully watched and 
should any fail to grow, or should the worms 
destroy any of them, their places must immedi- 
ately be filled from the seed bed. 

AFTER CULTIVATION. 

The plants having been set in the field, it now 
remains to cultivate them. One of the best 
things for that purpose is the cultivator. They 
should be cultivated both ways and the soil kept 
loose and fine. The cultivator or plow should 
go through each row several times during the 
season. No weeds should be allowed to grow. 
Now is the time to bestow particular care on the 
crop. All the labor that is now put on the crop 
will return a good per centage. 

The plant is grown only for its leaves. Hight 
or ten of these only are allowed to grow. The 
flower stalk and small leaves must be taken off 
so as to cause all the energies of the plant to 
be thrown into its broad leaves, which, alone, 
are valuable for market. ‘The blossom bud, 
called a button, makes its appearance as the 
plant begins to show indicatious of ripening, 
and this must be removed. At the foot of each 
leaf stalk a shoot appears which must also be 
removed. 

As we have before said eight or ten leayes 
only are allowed to grow. In very rich soil 
sometimes as many as twelve are allowed to 
grow. The top of the plant above the eight or 
ten leaves must be removed. As often as once 
a week the plant must be wormed and suckered. 
Ina future number we will speak of cutting, 
curing, stripping, pricing, &c. 
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OLD TAN BARK FOR MANURE. 

ile:idl W., of Tennessee, asks; I¢ spent tan 
bark good for manure? Yes: It is valuable ap- 
plied in many ways. Asa manure alone jit can 
hardly be compared with peat, becauxe of the 
larger amount of ga'lic and other acids it con- 
tains, but with an admixture of lime these are 
in some degree neutralized. The most profitable 
way in which old tan bark ean be employed is 
48. an absorbent of the liquid manyres iin the sta- 
bles and yards. If a supply is kept,donstantly 





on hand and placed so as to absorb the urine 
from the cattle and horses in the stables, and 
changed as soon as it becomes saturated it will 
be found equal to the best stable manure. 

If applied directly from the yard, with the 
addition of a little lime, it will be found not on- 
ly valuable as a manure, but on heavy clay soils 
its mechanical effect is important. Unless it 
can be obtained in large quantities we should 
prefer to apply it for mulching fruit trees—- 
raspberry vines, grape vines, strawberry plants 
and the like. An application to all of these ex- 
cept the strawberry, to the depth of from three 
to six inches will prove very beneficial, particu- 
larly in dry seasons, which seem now to pre- 
vail. When applied to strawberries one or two 
inches is sufficient. 

In countries where manure is in great demand 
it is sometimes charred im the same way that 
peat is, and used in stables asswe have recom- 
mended above. In this form it will answer a better 
purpose on lightperous soils than when applied 
uncharred. If within reasonable hauling dis- 
tance we would recommend you to apply in some 
of the forms we have mentioned all you can get. 
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How to, Bxterminate Gophers. oo 


We have frequently been asked for some 
method to exterminate. gophers. We know to 
our sorrow the vast améunt of injary: that 
they cause upon the farm and'garden. Indeed 
there is no pest that will compare with them. 
In examining a hedge, not long since that we 
planted two years ago, we found that the go- 
phers had bored immediately under the hedge, 
cutting off every plant, in some places, forty or 
fifty yards in length. The plants still stood up- 
right, but upon taking hold of them and pulling 
slightly, the plant would come up, with the root 
eaten square off. -We have also lost many fruit 
trees in the same nianner. Im the garden they 
are very destructive. They will follow a row 
of peas soon after planting, and not leave one 
in the row. They are also very destructive to 
meadows: Sometimes they entirely prevent the 
use of the mowing machine, in cutting the grasa, | 
by raising almost myriadé of hillocks through- 
out the field. In our own State, (Missouri,) or 
at least in many parts of itywe know they are 
doing an incalculable amount of injury annual- 
ly. The question now is, which is the best 
method to get rid of them? Will our readers 
who have had experience in exterminating them 


give us, through the ey lfohe go their plan 
for extermination. If they will give an effectu, 
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They are frequently caught in al 
steel traps, in the following manner. A 
dug a foot deep, or more, under their b 
and the jar is sunk in this hole, and covered, 
@ leaf of cabbage,a piece of paper, or 
of thefkind. Then cover the burrow with a 
piece of plank, leaving it open, and when the | 
gopher passes, it will step o covering of 
the jar, and fall in it—the j smooth it 
cannot get out. They are taken in@ trap ab 
follows: The burrow is opened - about’ a.,foot | 
wide and ® common rat, trap’ isp “th 
bottom of the burrow and -sef,,and then covet 
ed with fine earth. The burrow is them cover- 
ed with a plank—a passage being left open for 
the gopher, and the light excluded, by covering 
with fine earth, and when the gopher passes; its 
weight springs the trap, and it is caught. T 
boys:can soon be taught to do 
and the offer of a dime, or a qi each 
one taken, will be a sufficient ah for 
them to prosecute their labors with lauduble ex- 
ertion... Pieces of potatoes, apples or r ahything 
else that they are fond of, may be poisoned: with 
strychnine, and then placed in their bitrrow.— 
We believe corn meal may also be used.for the 
same purpose. But we have penned thig arti- 
cle, more for the purpose of drawing~omt the 
experience of our readers in regard to the 
than for any other object 
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ADVICE to YOUNG FARMERS--No. 2, 

In’ Our last we spoke of the selection of a 
farm. ‘In this we want to speak of the selection 
‘of 'a wife. Now do not laugh, young reader, 
‘but be sober.’ We are not about to perpetrate 
y 8 joké.'' We are in serious good earnest. Long 





of ago we learned that love and matrimonial jokes 


are unwise and improper and not to be tolera- 
ted. ‘The ‘subject is one of too great impor- 
tance and too pregnant with the holiest inter- 
ests of humanity to be made a theme of sport 
and jest. We depricate the common practice of 
It is low and 
We see many evils growing out of it, 
We should as soon laugh about religion or joke 
about the highest interests of one’s soul. Then 
believe that we speak in seriousness in what we 
say on this subject. 

Choosing a wife is more important than 
choosing a farm. In all its bearings there is no 
poscas: important step in life. There is none that 
requires more judgment. To bea judge of « 
| ood horse, cow, or farm is what every farmer 
| should seek to be. But how much better to be 
‘\@igood judge of a good woman. How few, 
ven of the married, properly appreciate good 
4 womanly qualities. How. many, who scarcely 
know what such qualities are. We have then 
| to say to the young farmer, study woman, wo- 

| manly. qualities, and woman nature with more 
eare than you do stock, grain or soil. Learn 
| what 1 in woman makes a true’help- mate, wife 
and mother. Learn what the good farmer 
| wants in his wife, then what you want in your 
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it | wife. 


is Lhe farmer should of course, as any other 
Man, chooge,'® wife. to his taste, whose opin- 
ions, sentiments, feelings, habits of life, hopes 
1 and aims harmonise with his own; one in his 
own sphere of society; of his own attainments, 
and near his own age. All the principles that 
: uld guide any man in the choice of a wife, 
ph uld guide the farmer. But there are some 
‘things the farmer should consider more espe- 
cially. The first of these is Health, The far- 
mer with a sickly wife is half undone, Health 
and strength in the farmer’s wife are as impor- 
tant as in ‘limeclf.:- Let this be considered. 
Let the young farmér learn the conditions of 
health, the signs of health and the essentials of 
healthy and then choose his wife accordingly. 
Vad farmer wante a frail house plant for a wife, 
that can stand neither frost or wind or sun. 
Neither does he want a willow that bends to 
every burden and half gives up the ghost at the 
sight of work or care. Health and strength are 
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‘the firet requisite in any wife, but especially 


‘the farmer’s. 


Next comes a taste for. rural life. A fash- 
ionable woman, a lover of show, a walking dry- 
goods advertisment, 4 street-yarn spinner, a 


gossip, & woman fond of town life, town excite- 


ments and socicty, is not the woman for a far- 
mer’s wife. On the contrary his wife should 
love the farm: and its products, should love nat- 
ural scenery, love nature above art, display 
or. social amusements, She should love ru- 
ral pursuits, the garden, the field, the forest. 
She should have a taste for farm life. Milk, 
butter, cheese, poultry, fruit, pork and beef 


barrels, should not frighten but please her. She 


should prefer the country to the town. 

Next to be considered is a woman’s business 
qualities, her ability to manage and execute 
well. If a man conducts his farm well he 
wants his house conducted well. The house is 
half of the farm. The table, the larder, the 
ééllar, the wardrobe, are as much as the garden, 
the barn, the orchard and the field. And it re- 
quires as much judgment to manage them well. 
See to it then that your wife has good business 
talents, good sense, a good head and a good 
hand, as well as a good heart. Find the quali- 
ties you want in a woman before you offer your 
hand. If you wish to be successful in your bus- 
iness.and in life, choose well. If you wish to 
be happy and usefyl, choose well. If you wish 
tohave a good home, a good family, choose 
well. ° 





(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SEED CORN, 


Thave noticed an article or two in the Valley 
Parmer upon the subject of seed corn. What 
the writers there say, will do very well, but they 

“short of the mark.” Seed corn should 

ye athered in the fall, as soon as all the sap 
the cob is dried out. Crib it in the husk. 
Jast as soon as Winter breaks up, husk it and 
make your selections of the largest, best matur- 
@d ears, and, in shelling, be sure to avojd-all 
ears that the point of the grain breaks off, leav- 
ing a black appearance, in the end of the grain 


Text the cob. This has been heated and the’! 


ae destroyed ; red cobs are the best. After 
‘the corn is carefully selected and shelled, make 
S solution of 3 oz. nitre, in 4 gallons of tepid 
water, in which soak one bushel corn 12 hours; 
then drain off the water, give the corn a good 
at of tar; (never mind the feathers,) then 


Sprinkle over some leached ashes or slaked lime 
Stir well and plant immediately—three inches 
deep, leave no clods on the hills—the nitre is a 
tp against Varions insects, worms, &e: 

@ tar forms a coat around the grain and pre- 
Serves the germ in ¢00l, damp weather. The 


ashes adhering to the grain will promote the 
growth of the plant, I have sdemeueh seed corn 
in this way, and procured a good stand with- 
out replanting a hill, while my neighbors would 
have to furrow out their grounds and plant over 
again. © se S Le By 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HEDGING AND SWINDLING. 


Massrs. Eprrors:—I have for a long time de- 
ferred what I have considered a very unpleasant 
duty to the farmers of the South and West, and 
I fear I should not discharge it now, had I not 
‘been urged to do so, not only by my own con- 
victions of right, but by many who have seen 
and some who have suffered from the delinquen- 
cies which I am about to expose. 

I feek that I am personally responsible, and to 
some extent, to blame, for many of the losses 
that have already occurred ; and that I should 
be greatly to blame if I did not, at whatever haz- 
zard, do all in my power to prevent them in 
futare. Your readers will doubtless recollect 
that I have, on various occasions, favored the 
plan of haying professional hedge setters make 
the hedges for our farmers, by the rod, ata 
fixed price, and I see no’ reasvn to discourage 
that course now,—but I do see a vast diffrence 
between professional hedge selters and profes- 
sional swindlers. And it is only against these 
latter that I would now caution the farmers and 
the nurserymen alike. 

During the past five years there have three 
classes of men entered upon the hedge making 
business in the West. One class, and I hope a 
large one, of able, honest, and competent men, 
who have intended to do, and have done their 
work well—to the satisfaction of their employ- 
ers. But I fear that this class have often lost 
money, rather than made it, through the care- 
lessness of the farmers in trampling their bess 
rows with their stock, teams, &c., &c., and oth- 
er causes. Another class, mostly young men, 
honest but neither experienced nor competent, 
who, of course, began with great enthusiasm, | 
but failed from their own cal incompe- 
tency and inexperience. A third class, who are 
neither honest nor experienced nor competent, 
and who still can probably show more flaunting 
recommendations, and make more loud. preten- 
sions than both of the other classes together. 
Their game is this: They procure from their 
friends or political partisans, such recommend- 
ations as they need—-from county Judges or oth- 
er distinguished men—(or at least they have 
them, whether forged or not, I cannot say); and 

this basis they bey plants and take contracts. - 
ow not ‘one of these men who recommend 
them;'perhaps ever saw a rod of hedge in their 
lives. If their certificates are genuine, there- 
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fore, they are good for nothing; but from some 
inqui have reason to think they are some+ 
times forged. Sueh a fellow once came to me 


to get my certificate, and as a lure, purchased 
700,000 plants of me, paid a small sum down 
in gold, appeared to have plenty of money, well 
dressed and well educated ; agreed BF pe for 
the rest of the plants when forwa to his 
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order; but after he got the plants he was among 
the missing, and has never heard of since. 
All the farmers for whom he set plants, | was 
told, were in like manner cheated out of their 
payment. Another with like ions 
ordered $500 worth of plants and after getting 
them left for parts unknown. I wrote to those 
gentlemen in the State of Ohio, where the first 
named hedge setter hailéd from and where he 
said he a widowed mother, and where he 
had set hedges to the very great satisfaction of 
his employers, whose certificates, of course, he 
had on hand, all written and printed and flared 
out, from “ Gen. Such-an-one” and “ Judge 
So-and-so.” But lo, and behold! the post- 
master informed me that no such person and no 
ch parties had ever been in the place “within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” I pre- 
sume this same man is, under some other name, 
setting es still somewhere in the West or 
South; and if he still manages practically to 
steal his plants, and get his first Le eg for 
setting them in cash, he must be doing a first 
rate business for himself, so far as percentage 
of profit is concerned ; for the usual charge is 
from 20 to 25 cents - rod for ‘the first year, 
which is not too much for honest work honestly 
done; but as these fellows do it, one man and 
a boy will set about one mile P onl day, which 
comes to sixty-four dollars, at 20 cents per rod, 
or seventy-nine dollars at 25 cents per rod. 
Now the plants of the quality these fellows 
use, can be bought ’anywhere at the most, for 
one mile, for twenty-five dollars, which leaves 
the pretty sum of fifty dollars per day or there- 
abouts, for the professional services! of this said 
man and boy. But if they manage to get away 
without pa ing for their plants, as they some- 
times do, tas happen to know to my sorrow,) 
leaves them the pretty sum of sixty to eighty 
ars per day. enough to compensate, one 
would think, as remarkable professional ser- 
vices as even these gentlemen claim in their 
papers and letters of commendation. 


Another mode of reaching much the same 
is to contract for hedges, set out the plants, 
ect the whole business after the first pa - 
ment, and of course make a’perfect botch of the 
hedge, and then sell out the eontract to be com- 
pleted either by some sleeping partner in the 
concern, or some unsophisticated getrnom, 
who can be induced to pay money for it, or at 
least to assume its responsibility, while the op- 
erator posts off to parts where he is not so well 
known. But it is not necessary to expose all 
the.‘ tricks of the trade” that have already 
up in this new business. Enough has 
been said, I trust, to put all the farmers of the 
West and South cyl their guard against the 
persons and their im measures, 
ne well aware of the te of this sub- 
ject. I know that the most honest and capable 
men are liable to fail, either from und j 
to. superintend an amount of business which no 
man.on earth can look after properly, or from 
unforeseen accidents to plants, or tor 
bad seasons, or other causes. But, it is not 
against these that I am cautioning the public. 
Lam also aware that I shall be in all probabilty 
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censured if not publicly and ously mis- 
represented and ab for writing this article, 
but I cannot help it; all this will only show 


the more clearly that ft was needed : for if there 
is no such system of fraud abroad as I have 
described, then no.one will be harmed, for | 
have carefully abstained from all allusion to 
persons or places which should lead to fixing 
unjust odium on any man. It is my own honest 
belief that within the past five years, there has 
grown up in the West and South, a system of 
itinerent swindling of the nurserymen and farm- 
ers, especially the latter, unparallelled in an 

other branch of buisness—a system which ope- 
rates eee eee) still quite as injuriously, 
to all our honest an Amer m hedge makers as 
to the farmers themselves or to any other class, 
and when I read the flaunting and preposterous 
advertisements in some of our papers, promising 
what no man on earth ever did or ever can per- 
form, I am really sometimes at a loss to know 
whether the writer is himself a knave or a fool 
or only one of those enthusiastic and misguided 
men who make theories into facts mach faster 
than they can make facty conform to their 
theories. 

I am not conscious that in making these expo- 
sures, 1 am unduly influenced by any personal 
considerations. These men are not in my person- 
al way atall, and never have been, at least since 
I learned personally to guard myself against 
them, which I admit I was rather slow in doing, 
for | haye never been nor proposed to be a set- 
ter or grower of hedges for others, having more 
of that business to do on my own lands, every 
year than I can properly attend to. On the 
contrary, when I have plants for sale, they ben- 
efit. me, for they cause an immense amount of 
plants to be put out in the West every year that 
never come to anything, and that tends to raise 
the general price and the total demand. But 
with our experience in this country, if we all 
strive to conduct the hedge business in the best 
possible manner, the inevitable mishaps will 
cause losses enough to the farmers without sad- 
dling them also with direct schemes of incompe- 
tency, imposition.and fraud, and I am not willing 
even thus, to speeulate in silence out of their loss- 
es, and I know this is true of those distinguished 
horticultural gentlemen who have already touch- 
ed upon this delicate subject, and of all the reg- 
ular nurserymen in this State with whom I have 
the honor to be personally acquainted. They 
may make mistakes in their business—if they 
are not omniscient they must do so, more oF 
less—but I do not know one who wants anything 
more of the farmers than the fair and the just 
thing, and instead of being in any way accom- 
plices in this matter, I believe they have exerted 
all their influence they could to prevent it. 

I wish our farmers could be induced to write 
their individual experiences and losses in this 
regard, but they are so busy I suppose they 
never will, and I know no other way than for 
the editors of their journals to take the matter 
in hand, and duly caution the inexperienced 


unwary. Yours truly, 
J. B. Toren. 
Jacksonville, Ill., March 10th. 
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__ [Written for the Valley Farmer.) ber of the Valley Parmer, page 72, that the dis 
WHAT CAUSES SMUT IN WHEAT. case results from imperfect seed and that the 


Eps. Vattzy Faruen :—What causes smut in washes used have no other effect but to destroy 


wheat ? is a question of great importance to the 
wheat grower, but one which has never been sat- 
isfactorily answered, at least so far as my in- 
formation extends. It is not my intention in| 
the present communication to attempt a solution 
of the ** vexed question,’ but simply to state a 
fact in my own experience that may perchance 
ive a slight clue to those who love to indulge 
a@ posteriori reasoning. In the fall of 1854, | 
my brother and I sowed a field containing 100) 
acres in wheat. The:field is an oblong square, | 
laid off east and west, and, with the exception 
of a small swell in one corner is almost a dead 
level. The soil is as uniform as is usual in a 
field of that size, and was originally a rich loam 
resting upon a dark red clay sub-soil, but which 
has since been worn considerably by heavy cul- 
tivation. The field was divided length wise by 
aturn row—I occupying the North and he the 
South side. 
Both crops were put in precisely the same 
way, with the common May wheat from the 
same pen. The grain was sowed broadcast by 
the same scedsman and plowed in with double 
plows followed by a brush. If there were any 
smut in the seed sown it was so slight as to at- 
tract no attention. Now whatto me seemed un- 
accountable was that while my brother’s crop 
escaped entirely, mine was almost ruined by the 
smut. And farther: upon my part of the field 
four acres of white wheat were sown and there | 
Was not a grain of smut to be found in it. 
Now sir, here is a case presented in which 
soil, climate, season, tilth, seed—everything are 
the same, and yet one part of the ground pro- 
duces smut while the other escapes. Can those 
who profess to see through a millstone as well 
where there is a hole as where there ain’t, 
throw light upon the subject. 
I forgot to say that the field had been culti- 
vated in corn the same year in which the wheat 
wasssown, and the stalks knocked 5 ey and 
OGAN. 


We thank our correspondent “Logan” for | 


these imperfect or malformed seed, and thus 
prevent the disease. 

We shall be pleased to publish the views of 
any of our farming friends which are calculated 
to throw light upon the subject. Kps. V. F. 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Hop Culture in Missouri. 


Messrs. Eprrogs :——In the January number of 
the Valley Farmer I find an inquiry concernin 
the culture of hops in the State of Missouri. 
can answer only as far as Franklin County is 
concerned. Hops have been raised in this eoun- 
ty for several years with great success, but, of 
late, without any profit at all, so that our hop 
raisers have most i plowed up their hop fields, 
and cut up the hop poles into stove wood, 
Likely your readers would wish to know the 
reason of this. 

When Breweries were first established in St. 
Louis, some of our farmers brought in occasion- 
ally wild hops, which grow in many places 
abundantly, and which they sold very well. At 
the same time they were persuaded to raise some 
hops and fair prices were promised. A good 
number of industrious farmers undertook the 
business. They were well acquainted with hop 
raising before they settled in Missouri. 

A few crops sold well, say from 30 to 40 ots, 


per pound. Western hops were praised by the 


rewers. ‘They asserted they were of a better 
flavor and of more substance than Hastern hops; 
Hop raising then increased, and it appeared that 
it would become a regular business amongst all 
those farmers who owned but a 40 or 80 acre 
lot, because they could, by hop raising, realize 
more on @ small patch, than by raising corn and 
small grain on all their tillable ground. They 
got presses and baled their crops and some put 
up regular ary houses in order to cure their 
crop, during damp weather. 
When the business was in this manner well 
started, the tune changed in St. Louis. Not- 


the interesting facts he has communicated. The withstanding the rapid increase of breweries and 


case certainly appears to be involved in a mys- 
tery that would require the powers of penetra- 
tion equal to see through a mill-stune, at least 
with a * hole,” in to solve. 

'The generally received opinion in regard to 
smut is, that it is a fungus that is communica- 
ted from sporules contained in, or on the seed 
sown, and that under certain favorable circum- 
stances, chiefly hygromatic and atmospheric they 
Vegetate more abundantly and cause the smutty 
grains, and asa remedy, caustic washes have 
been used with considerable success. But in a 
Most excellent essay on the wheat plant by Pro- 
fessor Buckman, of the royal Agricultura! Col- 
lege, of Eng., he seems to demonstrate by expe- 
timents, to which we referred in the March num- 


the large consumption and demand for this ar- 
| ticle, the prices fell; at least our farmers got 
| but fittle, say from 12 to 20 cents a pound,— 
| The brewers in town began to discover a great 
many faults in Western hops. They got to be 
' the reverse of all they had been before, and this 
| last fall some of my acquaintances got the enor- 
| mous prices of five and eight cents a pound, and 
some bales are in commission in St. Louis and 
cannot be sold at all. Last year some farmers 
quit hop raising, but this year nearly all will 
drop it. 
the hop using gentlemen in St. Louis real- 
| ly preferred Eastern to Western hops, they are 
erfectly right in refusing what they cannot use. 
ut if they thoaght to pay their own prices 
whenever they had hop raising started at home, 
they are badly mistaken. They are welcome to 
go east and buy hops at 5 cents a pound—as 
many as they please. 
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You, or. some of your readers, ps 
ose that I am one of these ses ho 
but this is not the ease, I assure you) 

that I have never raised a single pound ‘of hops 
in-my life. I simply state what I know. Hops 
really grow well in this vicinity, and if this bus- 
iness had met with better encouragement there 
is no doubt that hop raising would have become a 
great deal more general than what it has—as 
some of acquaintances have realized up- | 
wards of on @ little more than one acre. | 

If your readers should still wish to hear come | 
more about hop culture, I am very ready and 
willing to give all particulars. 

I am most respectfully, yours, G. G, 
Franklin Co., Mo. 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.) 
Remedy for Smut in Wheat. 

Eps. Vatizy Farwer— Gents :—I have been a 
subscriber'to your paper from its first publication , 
bat never a contriutor. Permit me through. 
your columns to give the experience of one of | 
my neighbors in relation to the smut in wheat. | 
The individual alluded to is Col. Abraham Hun- 
ter, @ man well known and of the first respecta- 
bility. For the last several years bis crop has | 
been greatly injured by smut, perhaps near one) 
half. Last year he washed and’ dried his seed, | 
then soaked in a solution of bluestone, (1 do not: 
remember the proportions, but can get them if 

nired.) He sowed the wheat thus soaked, | 
lacked a few bushels of finishing the ground | 
prepared, not having enough. He finished with | 
the wheat washed, but not soaked in bluestone. | 

The result was, that there was not a vestige 
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MSs 
Calendar of Operations for April. 


Vecrrasie Ganrpen.—Order, regularity and 
neatness, go hand in hand with good cultiva- 
tion;.and nowhere is their appearance of more 
moment than in this department, whether in 
respect to the enjoyment to be derived in con- 
templating the various developments of the 
crops, or the beneficial influence it confers on 
their growth. The walks and paths should be 
kept clean, and all blanks in their edgings re- 
paired, It will not pay one to grow weeds. 

Tomatoes, egg-plants, &c., should now be re- 
moved from the seed-beds, and carefully trans. 
planted either into a frame, or some sheltered 
spot where they can be readily protected from 
cold and dry winds. Choose a rich vegetable 
soil, and plant a couple of inches asunder.— 
This encourages them to form numerous roote, 
and they will suceeed better on final planting in 
the open ground. Prepare for planting Lima 
beans by inserting poles, digging the soil deep, 
and mixing a portion of well-rotted manure, or 
leaf sould, in the hills. There is nothing gain- 
ed by planting this crop too early. The soil 
must be warm, and in condition to accelerate 
vegetation before gliation, to insure a speedy 
and vigorous growth. I have always seen the 
earliest and best crops from those that have not 
been planted until these conditions could be se 
oured. 

Peasshould be sown every two or three weeks 
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of smut among the wheat soaked in blue stone, | to keep upa regular supply. Let the ground be 
and the other, though sowed at the same time, deeply worked for future sowings, otherwise 
and of the same seed, and alongside in the same they may not be profitable should dry weather 





field was nearly all smut, and not worth cut- | 
tings You are at liberty to publish this for the | 
benefit of the wheat growers if youthink proper. | 
Very Respectfully, Joun Barnes. 
Benton, Mo. 
Se oe 
‘IMPROVEMENT IN FARMING. 

One of our friends in S. W. Missouri, in sen- 
ding us a large list of subscribers, says: 

We have many good farmers in this section, | 
and where ever they read your paper, they im- 
prove. in. agricult ie and rural economy. The 

ice heretofore was to remove the stable | 

the manure, and feed stock in a hollow on} 
acreck, where the litter would wash away— | 
sia ag many acres as could half way be got 
n——then cultivate in the same manner. But, 
ir, whenever they read the Valley Farmer, the 

to spreading the manure, and feed their, 
stock upon the fields in the poorest places—sow 

seed, plow deeper and plant less, but cul- | 
tivate better, and also begin to inquire for bet- | 
ter stock, and I think if many of our farmers 
would throw away the political papers and subs; 
s:ribe for the Valley Farmer they would saye | 
money.and he greatly benefitted thereby. I will | 
send you more subscribers before long. Please, 
excuse these hasty lines. 

Respectfully, yours,&e. 1, G. N, 

Springfield, Mo., Jan. 2iet, 1857. 
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prevail. 
Asparagus should now be uncovered, and, if 
growing in rows, the soil should be forked 
etween them. In cutting it for use, it is well 
to bear in mind, that it is superfluous to out be- 
low the surface, the white portion not being eat- 
able. Seed may yet be sown for young planta- 
tions. See to the clearing of this crop, 
give an early check to the growth of weeds. 
Chamomile, sage, wormwood, tansy, and lav- 
ender, may have their roots divided, or increas- 
by slips where a stock is required. 
Harpy Faurr.—Pears grafved on quince, re- 
quis deep, rich soil, to derive full benefit from 
this method of culture. Many failures have oc- 
curred and much disappointment has been occa- 
sioned by those who have planted these without 
knowing what they were about. Of course, 
such failures are attributed to the trees, and 
the system of grafting them; few people care 
about taking blame to themselves, if they can by 
on shift the reponsibility. 
lanting, surround the tree with a peck or 
so of leaf or wood mould; this starts them vig- 
orously.. Cover the whole of the quince and 
about an inch of the pear stem, with soil. The 


o— roots freely from any part of its surface; 
t 


erefore, deep plunting in this case is not inja- 


rious, and it prevents the depredations of the 
borer.— Horticulturist. 
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toch Raising Department, 

OIF 

Ruta Baga, Sugar Beets and Mangel- 
wurtzel for Stock. 

A correspondent residing in central or south- 
ern Kentucky states that he is a young farmer 
and has for three years failed in his attempt to 
grow the Rutabaga turnip aud thinks the seed 
he has planted is not of the right kind, or his 
management has been imperfect, and asks for 
light on the subject. 

We presume our enquirer has taken his les- 
sons from English works, or from Northern and 
Eastern agricultural papers, which so far as 
they relate to this crop are not applicable to our 
climate. 

The turnip, in its different varieties, consti- 
tutes an important crop in British agriculture. 
Indeed all the available land in Great Britain 
could not possibly sustain its population with- 
out it. The climate is cool and damp which 
are essential elements for the production of this 
crop, and in no part of the world are they grown 
more abundantly and in greater perfection than 
in that country. One acre in turnips will prob- 
ably feed more cattle than ten acres in pastu- 
rage and hence they are chiefly depended on as 
food for cattle and sheep. 

In the cooler portions of the United States, 
large crops of turnips are frequently grown, 
and where Indian corn cannot be depended on 
as @ sure crop, they are of great service in win- 
tering stock. ; 

The climate of the South Western States is 
too hot and dry to produce any of the roots in 
perfection. If planted early in the Spring the 
heat of summer arrives before they have time to 
bottom, and if the planting is deferred until 
summer or fall the hot weather extends so near 
to winter that time enough of the proper tem- 
perature is not left to mature them. This is the 
case in some degree with our potatoes, and hence 
it isi mportant to plant none but the earliest 
varieties, so that they may mature before the 
extreme summer weather arrives. 

We have for many years cultivated an acre 
or so of the Ruta Baga turnip, but never to any 
profit, and when the dry weather has continued 
late in the season we have often failed entirely. 
None but the Flat Dutch and similar early va- 
tieties of the turnip can be depended on with us 
© produce a crop, and although they are not as 
solid and nutritious as the Rutabaga and Swe- 
dish varieties, yet with good management they 
ean be frequently grown to profit and are found 











extremely grateful tv eattle and sheep in winter. 
SUGAR BEETS AND MANGELWUR1ZE .. 

The large varieties of the beet can be grown 
to much better advantage with us than any of 
the root crops. But where Indian corn can be 
grown in such perfection as with us, the beet 
cannot be depended on as a profitable crop, yet 
we would advise every farmer to cultivate at 
least half an acre of them, for they are no less 
luxury to milch cows, than the rich yellow 
butter which they yield in winter, is t> the far- 
mer’s family. 

Time of Planting.—The sugar beet and 
mangelwurtzel should be planted by the middle 
of April, in a deep, rich soil, thoroughly plow- 
ed and harrowed. The seeds should be sonked in 
warm water for forty-eight hours, when the wa- 
ter should be drained off and the seeds covered 
with a cloth and put in a warm place and be 
stirred every day until they begin to sprout, 
when they should be immediately planted.— 
Should the seed become in anyway dry before 
they are planted, they should be slightly mois- 
tened. Our method of planting the seed is with 
a drill-barrow, first rolling the seed in ashes or 
plaster to cause them to drop freely. The drills 
should be 28 or 30 inches apart so as to allow 
cultivation with the horse. If the seeds are 
dropped by hand they should be placedso as to 
have the plants stand about ten inchesapart in the 
rows. When planted with a drill four pounds 
of seed will be required to plant an acre, 
when planted by hand less than half that quan- 
tity is sufficient. 

a 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SHEEP. 

Eps. Vattey Farmer :—I have seen the en- 
quiry of your “ Jefferson County subscriber,” 
and thought I would send you a few samples of 
Merino wool from my father’s flock, simply to 
satisfy you and him, that fine wool is, and can 
be raised in the West. c have been raising 
sheep many years and have tried all varieties 
generally known in the country. Of the J 
wools we prefer the Oxfordshire on account of 
the wool and meat, with their other good quiet 

ualities, though in meat no finer than South- 
paso more of it. 

The Merino “ all in all,” we think more prof- 
itable than any other breed. Wool, especially 
from the French merinoes, which yield the heay- 
jest fleages known, is more abundant as a breed 
and then so much more valuable per pound. 

You say they are.“ indifferent for mutton,” 
to which I beg leave to protest with all my 
might—having eaten of nearly every variety 
found in American markets. 1 know none su- 


perior in flavor or touch. 
Yours for the truth. Mitton Rustic. 
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THE MORGAN HORSE “BLACK HAWK” 


Was foaled in 1833, the property of Wingate 
Twombly, of Greenland (formerly of Durham,) 
N..H,_Bired by Sherman, g. sire, Justin Mor- 
gan. His dam was raised in New Brunswick, 
and is described as a half-blood English mare, 
a very fine animal, black, and a fast trotter.— 
When four years old, Black Hawk was purcha- 
sed by Benj. Thurston, of Lowell, Mass., for a 
family horse, and kept for that purpose until 
1844, when he was purchased by David Hill, 
Esq., of Bridport, Vermont, by whom he is now 


ct) . 

Celebrated horses, like great men, must have 
their enemies, and this horse has had his. A 
few years since a rumor was circulated that he 
was not sired by Sherman, but by a French 
horse called Paddy. The only foundation for 
such a report seems to have been the resem- 
blance between the two horses in color, both be- 
ing black, Mr. Hill might well have taken no 
notice of this ramor, as he had produced the af- 
fidavit of the owner of Sherman, in 1832, testi- 
“> Sherman was coupled with the dam 
of Hawk that season, and the following 
season he received payment for the same, The 
testimony of Mr. Bellows being unimpeached, 
the rumor might seem amply refuted and silen- 
ced, but Mr. Hill did not choose to rely solely 
on this affidavit. He obtained affidavits or let- 
ters from the breeder and others who had every 

ity of knowing the facts, fully and am- 

ply sustaining the affidavit of Mr. Bellows.— 
ago were published and have pretty 

ly settled the question. The ties 

who first circulated the above rumor, could have 
little or no acquaintance with him or his 





stock, for with the exception of color, he bears 
a strong resemblance in most particulars to the 
family of which he is a member. In size, com- 
pactness, style of action, great muscular devel- 
opment, temperament and endurance, he exhib- 
its their distinguishing traits in a high degree. 
His stock, though generally larger being from 
larger dams, exhibits much the same character- 
istics, and their color when not black, is almost 
without exception, bay or chesnut, the latter col- 
or being quite common. Many of his colts have 
the same marks in the face and upon the feet 
that belong to Sherman and his dam. We nev- 
er saw @ white, a gray, or a cream colored horse 
from him. 


Black Hawk is a little under fifteen hands 
high, and weighs about ten hundred pounds. 
His compact, symmetrical, apd muscular form, 
and nervous elastic style of action, give unmis- 
takeable evidence of the speed and endurance 
he has shown upon the turf and road; and al- 
though now twenty three years old, his eye has 
lost none of its brightness, his health is still ex- 
cellent and his movements still graceful and en- 
ergetic. One of the chief excellencies of Black 
Hawk, and one which he possesses to a re 
markable degree, is the uniformity with which 
he stamps upon his offspring his own distin- 
guishing characteristics. Few colts were si- 
red by him previous to 1844, when he became 
the property of David Hill, and since that time 
he he has been constantly kept at that gentle- 
man’s stable, in Bridport, Vt. 


As we noticed in a late number this celebra- 
ted horse is now dead. 
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SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE. These machines are said to be durable while 
Of all the labor saving contrivances, if we | the cost is moderate. 

had not seen it in operation, we would have —— 

regarded one for sheep shearing the most diffi- Written for the Valley F ' 

cult to make, and yet we know of none more 4 THE choo Ata 

simple in its construction or more perfect in its vende 


: : As the present high price of horses will in- 
f a“ hen the one figured above. Having duce all who can to oll <1 and bring them into 
seen itn operation at the New York State fair, | market, it. is but reasonable to suppose that 
we wrote to the inventor, for a cut in order that | many mares will be used for breeding, whose 
we might give our readers some idea of its| PTOgeny will prove of very little value. In the 


: . present instance I propose to consider somethin 
cupstruction and Inbor-seving advantages. of the results to be expected from a jntieldas 


It resembles in appearance and operation | course of breeding, and vice versa. In the se- 
miniature mowing machine. It is but about 12| lection of a stallion to breed to, inasmuch as 
inches long and hardly half as many inches wide | 2¢atly every one is within reach of a good many, 
uf about 11-2 inches thick. United with the| ™08* persons are. called upon to exercise some 
Hikine there is a bo oe judgment in making a choice, and in order that 

¢ there is a bow which is secured to the | the choice may prove a wise one, see to it that 
arm.of the operator by a strap, the points or | you consider well the object in view, viz: What 
blades of the machine is then placed on the body os 4 o = do you wish to —— eg 
: : sider the qualities of your mare an o the 
_ tig 24 i Roni then: by the simple horse, and after all de net breed to the price 
on of a han ack and forth and moving | of the insurance instead of breeding to the 
the machine over the body of the sheep, the|horse. A dollar or two nowmay make a differ- 
Wool is rapidly cut, almost with the same close | ence of fifty or more a year or two hence. In 
‘ wiiformity that is marked in shearing broad- order to a perfect development in the’ foal, the 
doth in the facto mare should be relatively larger than the horse. 
- Tye A large, loose made mare, from a smaller but 
We have the statement from the best author- | muscular and ambitious horse will rarely fail in 
ty that one man can shear 100 sheep in a day, in prota a valuable ; colt. The mare bein 
the most perfect manner, and many more than | /#*¢ and roomy there is ample space for devel- 


. oping in the foetus the full powers of the horse 
this, where the operator has nothing else to do|i, an eminent degree, giving it remarkable 


but to work the machine. strength, activity and constitution. The cor- 
Besides the perfection and rapidity with | Tectness of this principle will be readily seen in 
hich the work of shearing can be done, the the effects produced by this course of breeding. 


Doubtless every reader can point to a number 
machine possesses several other important ad- : “ 4 


of small horses, (Canadians and others,) which 
vantages. Although it cuts close, saving in | have sustained a high reputation amongst stock 
wool over the common method of shearing more raisers throughout their whole lives. The just- 


: ly famed Morgans,and the advantages to be deri- 
oon sufiicient to pay the cost of the labor of a by crossing them upon common stock afford a 
shearing, the blades are so arranged that it is | striking illustration of the truth of this remark. 
impossible to cut the sheep, so that it proves an | The Mustangs of the western plains, as well as 
instrument of humanity as well as economy. all wild horses are remarkable for their hardi- 


. , hood and bottom. When it is remembered that 
We saw passing our streets a few days since 41, medium and smaller sized horses are always 


‘ flock of one or two hundred sheep, on their | masters in a herd and consequently the race be- 

way to the New Orleans market. As usual the | ing perpetuated by them, another example is af- 

Wool had just been shorn. The work besides | forded, carrying out the truth of this observa- 
y 


. | servation. crossing the large English mares 
being roughly done, there was hardly a sheep in| With the (smaller sized) horses of ‘Arabia and 


flock whose flesh had not been cut in a num- | the Barbary States, some of the fleetest horses 
ber of places. in the world haye been produced. The superi- 
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or hardihood and endurance of the mule may 
certainly be attributed in a great measure to 
breeding upon this principle. Jacks being 
smaller than mares, there is a full development 
of the powers of both in the offspring. 
Some may say that the jack is a more hardy an- 
imal and not subject to so many diseases as the 
horse, hence the result, but does not ex- 

lain the true cause of superiority. If this had 
sm the reason, the produce of thestallion with 
the jennet ought to be equally as serviceable as 
the mule, but experience has proved that the 
offspring which is called a Hinny is a worth- 
less animal. Colts produced by crossing small 
mares with large horses are frequently tall and 
ill-shaped, awkward and sluggish, also deficient 
in constitution. Of course there are exceptions 
but this is the natural tendency. From this 
fact the improvement of our stock by importin 
very large horses, has not been attended wit. 
paw marked results, a8 has been attained by a 
different course of breeding. An error has been 
committed in importing large horses instead of 
mares, and although a good many valuable hor- 
ses are to be found among the colts of import- 
ed draught horses, there are many others that 
will not compare favorably with the common 
breeds of the country. A large breed cannot be 
kept perfect and condensed by raising from fe- 
males of smaller size. Hither the form, the 
spirit, or the constitution must be sacrificed, per- 
haps all. But you are ready to ask, How are 
we to keep up the size of our horses and prac- 
tice upon this principle? Many small horses 
breed large and their colts will, in nearly all ca- 
ses be large enough. If however, you have a 
small mare, I would not advise breeding to a 
still smaller horse, but after breeding to a lar- 
ger one, if the colt should gore deficient, cor- 
rect again by reversing. Perhaps enough has 
been said upon this subject to lead you to think 
and observe. If so my object has been attain- 
ed. Lessons of experience are always readily 
fixed upon the mind. 


Some difference of opinion is entertained as 
to which exerts the greatest influence upon the 
offspring, the male or thefemale. I think, how- 
ever, that owing to the peculiar treatment and 
habits of the stallion, a deeper impress is gen- 
erally made upon the side of the sire than of 
the dam, Taking this for granted, and also 
bearing in mind that “like produces like,” 
it is a matter of great importance that the 
stallion especially be free from defects and 
blemishes. Spayin, curb, predisposition to 
splints, windgalls and all ‘such things ‘are 
hereditary. All these things are formed ea- 
sily enough, without hic to horses which 
have them. I would, for this reason always 
discourage the idea of keeping a horse, unless 
entirely free from defects. If a horses fegs fail 
he is useless, and if he inherits spavin or any 
such diseases, there is se ect of his ev- 
er being permanently cured. Bome suppose 
that if a horse has an eye knocked out, or is 
Otherwise rendered blind by accident or ill- 
usage, his usefulness asa breeder will not be ef- 
fected but this idea is erroneous. A healthy ac- 


tion and exercise of any member, muscle or 














limb, increases its vigor and power. Inactivity 
produces an opposite result. After the loss of 
the eye the nerves around that organ becomes 
paralized, and for want of exercise (whatever 
may have caused the blindness) become to all 
intents and purposes the same as if they had 
never exis and consequently materially af- 
fect the progeny of the animal. Although the 
effects may not be seen im the first generation 
they will surely be manifested at a later date by 
an exhibition of weak eyes, dull and sleepy look- 
ing eyes, very small and bad colored eyes, and 
finally, total blindness. Stallions are perhaps 
more liable to go blind than any other horses. 
If used as work horses they are very apt to pull 
too hard. Many horses have been rendered 
blind from this cause. If saddle horses, by 
undue exertion in training they are sometimes 
strained and the eyes lost. If over-taxed du- 
ring the season the eyes often fail; and again 
a horse will often be seen looking through some 
crack in the stable with his eyes fixed intently 
upon some object for many minutes in succes- 
sion, thereby straining the eye and resulting fi- 
nally in loss of sight. If any of these causes or 
even accidents may have rendered a horse blind 
rest assured that the effect will be sooner or la- 
ter manifested in his stock. Old Copperbot- 
tom, during his lifetime, was paced a distance 
of 90 miles, which he accomplished in less than 
9 hours, but this resulted in the loss of his eyes, 
We find now that his descendants in this State, 
(EY) as wellas many others are weak-eyed. 

know a grandson of his, whose eyes were to 
outward appearnnnee as good as any I ever saw 
now entirely blind, and his eyes failing without 
any apparent cause. It is also a well known 
fact that the Copperbottom’s are addicted to 
blundering. May not this be attributed in part 
to some defect in the formation and structure 


of theeye? If so this ig an important item for - 


consideration. In conclusion upon the subject 
of defects let me say, if you are raising stock, 
breed to an animal in all respects free from blem- 
ishes, if you are buying stock, purchase such as 
are free from defects. These things are often 
produced by causes which you cannot control, 
and when selling time comes, (especially if the 
market is dull) you must account for every puff, 
limp, or hair that is out of place. i. 


CEI RDA OR, Aha 
Ewes---Causes of Abortion. 


G. T. G., Booxz county, Ky.—The most usual 
causes of abortion in ewes is excessive fright or 
exertion, but it is sometimes caused by severe 
exposure and poor feed. But in the cases re- 
ferred to by our correspondant, we have no 
doubt, was the result, as he suggests, of alarm 
and fatigue, caused by dogs. 

The number of sheep that are killed by dogs 
in this State, have been estimated at ten thou- 
sand, annually. But fcr this draw back Ken- 
tucky possesses greater advantages for sheep 
husbandry, than any other State in the Union. 
But many of our wool-growers have abandon- 
ed the businests on this account, Some law 
adequate to protect this important interest 
should be adopted. 
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Horticultural Department. 


CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 


To rae Epirors or taz Vauizy Farmer— 
Gentlemen :—I have read with much satisfac- 
tion in the several numbers of your valuable 
publication, that I have received since I became 
& subscriber, your articles on the culture of the 
various kinds of fruit. Will you give some di- 
rections for the cultivation of the strawberry, 
and a list of the best kinds to plant. I have 
heard it said that there are two kinds—male and 
female, and that it is necessary to plant some 
of both to make them bear. this is so, will 

ou please describe how the kinds may be 

own, and much obligea New Becinner. 

Springfield, Ky., March 11th, 1857. 

The culture and characteristics of the straw- 
berry have been so often and so fully presented 
to the readers of horticultural works, that it 
has become quite a thread bare subject, and 
still what is most strange, that after so much 











‘ fas been said of the most delicious of all fruits, 


80 little attention is paid to its culture, when it 
ean be grown so abundantly and so easily, re- 
quiring no other care than that of the females 
or minor members of the family. We venture 
there is not one garden in a thousand through- 
out the country, in which can be found a prop- 
erly managed, well-cultivated strawberry bed. 
We know from practical demonstration that as 
many strawberries, by measure may be grown 
upon a rod of ground as of potatoes, and with 
comparatively little more labor. 

In the April number of the Valley Farmer for 
1856, we gave most ample directions for the cul- 


tivation of this fruit, with illustrations of the, 


different blossoms, but as our enquirer was not 





in their vocation, while at the same time it is 
the source of no small degree of pleasure. 

The lack of a correct knowledge of the sexu- 
ality of plants among the cultivators of the 
country, some times leads to serious consequen- 
ces in the adulteration of different products, 
particularly of garden vegetables, and it should 
be forever remembered that no two plants of 
different varieties belonging to the same fami- 
ly should ever be allowed to go to seed in the 
neighborhood of each other, for it is in this 
way that they become “ mixed” and new and 
generally inferior sorts are produced. 

The great object of nature appears to be the 
propagation of every species of both, animal 
and vegetable life, Nor is the mysterious pro- 
cess of reproduction widely different in the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdoms. 

The true sexual system of plants was not ful- 
ly understood and established, until the days of 
Linneus, although at an earlier period it is sta- 
ted by Theophratus and Pliny that the country 
people who were engaged in the culture of 
Dates—hung up flowering branches of one kind 
among the branches of the other—the seed 
bearing form, and thus caused the development 
of seeds and fruit. Kampfer also relates that 
in an inroad of Turks into Bossora, the in- 
habitants accomplished the expulsion of the 
enemy, solely ‘by hastily cutting down all 
the Palms bearing one kind of blossoms, 80 
that the others remained sterile, whereby the 
enemy was deprived of his only source of food. 

In studying the structure and physiology of 
plants, they present a countless variety, with 
almost an infinite number of peculiar forms ; 
by which the whole great vegetable family, un- 
der what is termed Sysremaric Borany have 
been classified so as to exhibit their relatim- 
ships or points of resemblance, and to desig- 
nate them by proper names, and distinguish 
them by clear and precise descriptions ; so that 
the name and place in the system, the known 
properties, and the whole history of any given 
plant may be readily and surely ascertained.— 
Under this system plants are arranged by the 
botanists into Kmvcpoms, Ciasses, Orpers or 
Famiiies, Genzna and Species, and these again 


then numbered with our readers, and hoping | are reduced to several subdivisions. 


there are many “ New Beginners,” we will en- 
deavor to comply with his request. 

It is important that all cultivators of the soil 
Whether upon the farm of a thousaud acres, or 
® garden of a rood of ground should possess 
some knowledge of the principles and practice 
of Botany. There is no study more important 





In Botanical science, there are four classes 
or descriptions of floral organic (serual) devel- 
opement: first, the perfect or hermaphrodite, 
with the reproductive organs in the same flow- 
er, like the apple, peach, pear, cherry and 
many others. Second, the imperfect or those in 
which the reproductive organs occupy different 
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flowers, though upon the same plant, as in the 
cucumber, melon, squash, Indian corn, oak, 
beech, hickory, hazel, &c. These flowers are 


termed monecious. Third, when these organs |* 


are produced on different individual plants, as 
the hemp, spinach, hop, willow, poplar, osage 
orange, &c., they are called diecious. Fourth, 
when the same plant produces blossoms posses- 
, Sing all these peculiarties, viz: perfect flowers, 
or those in which the male and female organs 
are both found, and others in which the male 
organs are produced, and again, those in which 
the female organs alone are present—such as 
the. palms and many species of maples, &c. 
Plants with such flowers are said to be polyg- 
amous. 

Awong the different varieties of the strawber- 
ry, now generally cultivated, the remarkable 
anomaly of all four of these peculiar character- 
istics may be observed, at least so far as the 
means of fruit bearing and reproduction are con- 
cerned. This has led to the endless and some- 
times bitter controversies with which horticul- 
tural readers have for many years been treated. 
The truth is, each writer has generally been 
right and each wrong; each one has treated the 
subject,.as a matter of fact, according to his 
limited observation. But the three first classes 
we have named, may generally be found in every 
garden where half a dozen varieties of the 
strawberry are cultivated. Of the fourth class 
we have never met with but one variety presen- 
ting these characteristics. 

For our present purpose it is not important 
that we go into a full botanical analysis of the 
strawberry blossom, but by way of illustration 
shall only refer to the reproductive organs, as 
llustrated in the following cuts : 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1 represents the female or pistilate flow- 
er, and the little yellow tuft, a in the centre 
which is composed of a parcel of short minute 
fibres called pistils are the female organs; each 
fibre extends to an embryo seed, and unless the 
pollen or impregnating powder, produced in the 
blossoms of the opposite character comes in con- 
tact with each of these small fibres, that part of 
the fruit will fail to be developed. This is the 
reason why we sometimes see one-sided straw- 
berries, or those with hard green spots on them 
not filled out, Varieties with this kind of blos- 
som, grown in the vicinity of those having the 





male organs, have generally been the most pro- 
ductive. Among these are the Hudson, Hovey’s 
Seedling, McAvoys Superior, Neck Pine, &c. 
Fig. 2 represents the perfect or hermaphro- 
dite flower. The centre, a, is the female part 
as described in Fig. 1., and the little fila- 
ments which surround the pistils, or female part 
and extend outwards as at b., are the male or- 
gans of the blossom, and are called stamens, 
At the end of each of these little filaments are 
little balls called anthers. These anthers are 
filled with minute powder called pollen. At the 
period of perfection of the flower, these an- 
thers burst, and the pollen is scattered by the 
winds, or carried on the legs of flies or other 
insects and comes in contact with the pistils, 
and impregnation or fertilization is the result, 
In the diwcious and polygamous classes of plants 
it seems that nature requires the aid of bees and 
other insects to consumate this mysterious and 
important operation, for this purpose we may 
infer that she has imparted to the flowers the 
delicate nectar to attract the insect as its chief 
food, as well as to render the excess of pollen 
in the economy of the industrious bee indis- 
pensable, 

Fig. 2 will also convey the idea of a purely male 
or staminate blossom, when the male organs 60 
far predominate over the female organs that they 
proveentirely abortive. Dut the hermaphrodite 
or perfect varieties answer all the purposes for 
impregnating the pistillate varieties, while some 
of them bear excellent crops themselves. Among 
these are the Large Early Scarlet, Washington 
or Iowa, Longworth’s Prolific, Peabody’s Haut- 
bois, &c. 

We do not know that we can materially im- 
prove our list furnished last year for general 
cultivation. The four varieties named above are 
the best which have perfect blossoms and will 
produce good crops when planted alone, and 
should be selected by persons who are not like- 
ly to pay the proper attention required for pis- 
tillate sorts. 

During the fruiting season last year we vis- 
ited many gardens in company with the fruit 
growing committee-of the Cincinnati Hortieul- 
tural Society, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the comparative value of the different kinds 
grown in that vicinity, but owing to the drouth 
which set in about that time, no very definite 
conclusions were arrived at, except that Long- 
worth’s Prolific, (bearing perfect flowers,) was 
considered one of the very best and most pro- 
ductive varieties now cultivated—all things con- 
sidered. 
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Among the best pistiljate kinds we will name 
the following : 

Neck Pine.—A very hardy plant on any soil ; 
extremely productive, but requires care in thin- 
ning the plants. Fruit, high flavored, but soft 
and consequently not suited for market, but one 
of the best kinds for home consumption. 


Hovey’s Seedling, on new land, or rather 
heavy loam, has for some Years produced extra- 
ordinary crops of very large fruit. 

McAvoy’s Superior, is one of the best new 
pistillate seedlings; it is productive; fruit, 
large, good for market or home use. 

Hudson.—The old Cincinnati market sort ; it 
is firm, of good color knd bears carriage well, 
though hardly equal in all points to some 
others. 

For Northern and Eastern sections of the 
country other varieties are highly recommended 
but they have not been generally introduced in 
the West. 


The strawberry will thrive on almost any soil 
but a rather heavy loam or clay subsoil, if well 
trenched suits most varieties best. The ground 
should be well prepared, and for garden culture 
it is most convenient if laid off in beds about 
four feet wide. Two rows of plants may be set 
fifteen inches apart through the middle. The 
plants should be kept free from weeds and well 
cultivated through the season to allow them to 
extend over the beds, but in the following spring 
they should be thinned to three or four inches 
apart. 

To grow large fruit, the beds may be made 
three feet wide, and two rows of plants set in 
each bed and be well cultivated, cutting off all 
the runners as they appear. This is the Eng- 
lish method, and though it produces fruit in 
greater perfection, but in less quantity, it re- 
quires more labor, for when the vines are kept 
élean and allowed to cover the ground they keep 
down the weeds until they are thinned in the 
spring. 

When the pistillate varieties are depended on 
for the main supply of fruit, it is necessary to 
set about one plant in twenty of the staminate 
or male kinds. We however prefer to keep them 
entirely distinct, never allowing the two kinds 
to run over the same bed, but plant every third 
bed with some good variety, bearing male or 
perfect blosssms. These will serve abundantly 
to impregnate the other varieties. 


From early spring to the time of flowering is 
the best time to #t the plants. 





[For the Valley Farmer, ] 
A Premium Essay, on the Cultivation 
of the Grape in Missouri, 
PREPARED FOR THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 

BY GEO. HUSMAN, HERMAN, MO. 


PREFACE. 

As I have been engaged in the culture of .the 
grape ever since 1847, and have carefully noted 
all appearances in this comparatively new 
branch of agriculture, with the earnest desire to 
try everything, and carefully sift the really use- 
ful from the unsuccessful experiment, I thought 
the following little treatise might be of some 
use to my fellow vintners. Our brother vine 

rowers in Ohio have already an excellent guide 
or the beginning vintner, in Mr. Buchanan’s 
treatise on Grape Culture. But although there 
is much in it, which can also be applied to grape 
culture here, I think climate ps soil differ so 
much that a different treatment is, in some res- 
ects, absolutely necessary. The vine grows so 
uxuriantly here, that, if we would reduce it to 
one spur, and one bearing cane of six or eight 
eyes in pruning, we would soon not know how 
to check its — in summer, it would over- 
run the bounds prescribed to it, more dampness 
in the vineyard would be the consequence, and 
of course, more mildew and rot. I have a few 
rows in my vineyard, which I have pruned to 30 
eyes nearly every year, and yet they are too lux- 
uriant. Of course no one can give a fixed rule 
how to prune each vine, as that differs according 
to strength; here the judgment of the vintner 
himself must advise him. As to summer 
praning, I adopted Mr. Buchanan’s mode of 
shortening the bearing shoot to two or three 
eyes beyond the first bunch of grapes, and 
afterwards ‘aking away the suckers entire- 
ly; but after many experiments, I found the 
manner described by me much superior for our 
climate, and it is now followed by all our most 
successful vine growers. The merit of havin 


‘tried it first, however, belongs to Mr. Paschal 


and after four years of successful trial, we may 
confidently recommend it to all who may wish to 
cultivate the vine in our State. 

I have been as concise as possible, intending 
merely to give an outline of the necessary ope- 
rations, thinking as I do, that going into many 
statistics, and speculating as to the probable 
produce per acre, can be at the best, but guess 
work, as long as we have so uncertain a varie- 
ty to work upon as the Catawba. With Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling and Lenoir it might in- 
deed, be different, as they are not subject to so 
many diseases. The yield of Norton’s Seedling 
per acre of a 1000 bearing vines may safely be 
put down at 250 gallons, and the Lenoir may be 

ut down at 350 to 400 gallons. These varities 
Deserve to be cultivated extensively. The Oa 
tawba no doubt yields most in favorable seasons 
and examples have been seen of a single vine, 
four years old, producing 6 and 7 gallons, bat 
they been taxed beyond their strength, and 
were ruined at once. i is however, so uncer- 
tain that a single day of unfavorable weather, 
may take half of the crop. 
have now said my say! It remains for the 











blic to decide whether well or ill. Being a! 
by birth, I may not have expressed my- | 

self as fluently in the Knglish language, as may 
be required in a treatise of this kind, but an ear- 
nest desire to give none but useful and reliable 
information has governed me throughout, and | 
if I have added one iota to the prosperity of our 
noble pursuit, if my humble effort serves but to | 
help to raise three or four prosperous vineyards | 
on the banks of our noble river, I am richly | 
compensated for my labor as it has been labor, 
of love for the subject, not of toil. 


| 


THE VINEYARD—POSITION AND SOIL. 


The selection of a suitable situation is very | 
important. The best situations are generally | 
our hill sides, along our largest streams, with | 
an. eastern, south-east, or southern aspect. The | 
hills adjoining creek or branch bottoms should | 
be avoided, as they are peculiarly subject to 
frost, as well in the winter as in the spring.— | 
The more free and elaborate a situation is the | 
better it will be, as it allows a free eirculation | 
of air, one of the best preventives against mil- 
dew and rot. 

The soil best suited for the vine, is a dry, 
calcareous loam, with a porous subsoil. An 
soil retentive of moisture, for example, stiff, 
wet clay, or wet spongy land, should be avoid- 
ed, as the grapes are much more subject to mil- 
dew and rot on such soils. 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. 

The ground should be trenched with the spade 
to the depth of 2 to 21-2 feet, the deeper the 
better, and the top soil turned under. The best 
time is in Autumn or early winter, as the soil 
will then be mellowed by the frost. One of our 
most successful cultivators, Mr. Paschall, throws 
in the trenching, a layer of corn stalks, brush, cut 
with the leaves on in summer, ete., underneath. 
This serves as a partial subsoil draining, and 
also as & manure, and isan excellent plan. Wet 
spots may be drained by gutters, filled with 
loose stones, covered with flat ones and then 
filled up with earth. Surface drainage may be 
done by small ditches in every sixth or eigth row, | 
running parallel with the hill side, and leading | 
into a main ditch or drain running down the hill 
at the end or middle of the vineyard. Steep de- 
clivities must be terraced or benched; as this is, 
however, very expensive, they ought to be 
avoided. 








PLANTING, 

Opinions differ very much among vine growers, 
ag to the proper distance in planting, some 
planting 4 by 4, others 5 by 5, B by 6, ete. I 
consider 6 by 5 feet the best, as the free circu- 
lation of air between the vines prevents the mil- 
dew and rot, at least partially, Due allowance | 
however, should always be made to quality of | 
soil, as on rich soil, the vine will grow more 
luxurious and therefore require a wider distance 
than on poor soil. Much of the quality of the 
fruit also depends on this, as a free admission 
of sun and air will of course, materially improve 
the fruit, and also give the roote sufficient space | 


read. 
Much diversity of opinion exists also as to 
planting with cuttings or rooted vines. My ex- 





perience is decidedly in favor of the latter for 





the following reasons. Ist. A vine ought to 
have its gag, roots as far below the surface 
as possible. cutting will often strike nearly 
all its roots near the surface and will then ney- 
er make a good healthy vine; in planting root- 
ed vines, its roots can be placed where they 
ought to be. 2dly. All eee will never 
grow, even if two are planted in the same place 
the vineyard will need much replanting, and the 
second planting will never make as good vines, 
as the first, Where@o vines can be had I would 
advise to procure cuttings, plant them in moist, 
well pulverized ground, in rows three feet apart 
and three to five inches apart in the rows, in a 
slanting position, one foot deep, with the upper 
eye just above the ground, and keep them free 
of weeds during the summer; if the season is 
favorable they will make fine strong ype for 
spring planting. The guttings should be made 
of sound, well ripened young wood, if a small 
purt of the old wood is left attached, so much 
the better, and at least contain four eyes or 
joints, cut them off close below the lower joint 
and about an inch above the upper. They should 
be kept in a cool, moist eellar, or buried in the 
ground until planted. 

In planting in the vinyard lay the ground off 
with a line and put down a stick 16 inches lon 
where each vine isto grow. Dig a hole, 1 
inches deep, in a slanting direction, lay your 
vine in and take care to spread the roots proper- 
ly. Then throw in a shovelfull of rich, light 
mould about the roots and fill up with well pul- 
verized earth. Of course the planting should 
be done when the ground is dry and mellow. 


THEATMENT OF THE YOUNG VINE. 


The first summer after planting, nothing is 
necessary but to keep the vines free from 
weeds, with the hoe or plough. Should the 
vines grow very strong, they may be tied to the 
sticks which were cies to mark off the ground, 
and only one shoot be allowed to grow. 

The next fall and winter stakes should be 
provided. Here again, opinions differ, some 
simply using stakes, others preferring trellis, 
My experience is in favor of a light trellis, made 
in the following manner. Take cedar posts, 
where they can Be had, if not, mulberry, wal- 
nut, locust or whiteoak of about three inches 
diameter, and eleven feet long. Point these on 

ne end, and in setting, make holes with a crow 

ar, two feet deep, in the space between the 
vines. To these stakes, nail laths, the first 
about two feet from the ground, the others 18 
inches apart. They can be made of black oak, 
one inch broad, by half inch thick. Provided the 
stakes are of durable timber, such a trellis will 
last ten years and longer, need no resetting, a8 
the small stakes do, every spring, and are much 
more convenient to tie the vines, and train the 
young shoots to them. 

The next spring, cut the young vine back to 
one eye or bud, and also cut off all upper roots 
to one or two joints below the surface. Should 
the vine be very strong, two shoots may be left 
to grow. Keep them neatly tied to the trellis 
with straw or bark, and pinch off all suckers 
and Jateraal to within an jgch from the vine. 
The vineyard must be kept olthn of weeds, using 
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. the plough between the rows, and for the first 


the two hoe around 

the vines, and for all after dressing, a common 

field hoe, cenping the weeds off as lightly as 

ible, Im the fall; unfasten the vines, as they 

are not 80 liable to be injured by frost, as when 
kept tied to the trellis. 

The second spring after planting, cut the vine 
back to 3 e et ar buds, at if py Tas are very 
strong, and have more than one shoot, cut one 
of them back to two or three eyes, and the oth- 
erto six or eight, for bearing. However the 
wish to have a crop should not lead to taxing 
the vines beyond their strength, as it will in- 

them forever afterwards. Treat them the 
game way as the summer before, with the excep- 
tion of the bearing canes, which must be tied to 
the trellis in the spring, and all the shoots 
showing fruit, should be pinched back, before 
the blossom, to just ahove the last bunch of 
grapes, and the suckers, which afterwards ap- 

r, to one joint or leaf, 

After the third year, the vine may be consid- 
ered as fairly established. In pruning, the 
third Spring after planting, two bearing canes 
may be left, if the vine is strong enough, if not, 
leave but one, with eight or ten eyes. A good 
and healthy vine can be pruned to two bearing 
canes with eight or twelve buds each according 
to strength. Leave no more young shoots than 
are necessary to produce two canes for bearing 
wood for next year, and two spurs of two or 
three buds each, to produce young wood. Al, 
superfluous growth should be checked, as it will 
materially injure and weaken the grapes. Thl 
principal consideration in our climate must be 
to force the ge es as much as possible, be 
pinching off the fruit bearing shoots as soon ay 
possible just above the last bunch of grapess 
and afterwards pinching off all suckers to one 
leaf, until the latter end of July, when all may 
be left to grow unchecked, to produce young 
leaves to shade the fruit when ripening. 

Where a vine has failed to grow, it can be re- 

bya layer from a neighboring vine, made 
in the following manner: Dig a trench from the 
vine to the empty place, from a foot to eighteen 
inches deep, and bend into it one of the canes of 
the vine, pruned to the proper length, and let it 
come one or two inches above the ground at the 
place where the vine is to be, and fill up again 
with good light soil. The next spring it may 
be cut about half through, close to the parent 
vine, and the'second spring it may be wholly cut 
off. They will strike root freely and grow rap- 
idly, but.as they take much of their nourish- 
ment from the parent vine, it must be pruned 
much shorter, say to 12 or 15 buds. This is a 
_— better way than replanting with young 

es. 

The summer culture of the ground is precise- 
ly as the second and third year. It is generally 
taken as a rule that during wet seasons the 
ground should be kept clean and smooth, stir 
ring but little, during dry seasons, the ground 
should be drawn up to the vines and well stir- 
red. Should avineyard show a decrease of vig- 
our, it can be manured by digging a small trench 
jast above the vines, laying in manure and coy- 





arog up again with the plough or spade. V 
etable ere I should other ng adap 
but good decomposed stable yard manure will 
also do. ‘Ashes are no doubt very beneficial 
to the vines. 

In pruning, much difference of opinion pre- 
vails as to the proper time. I should consider 
fall pruning best, as the vines do not suffer from 
flow of sap, bat any time from beginning of Jan- 
uary to March will also do. 

(Concluded in next Number.] 
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Maps of Orchards---Labels for Fruit 
Trees. 

In planting an orchard it is very important to 
have a sketch of it on paper, so as to indicate 
the names of the varieties of fruit in every row. 
This should be done when the trees are planted 
and the nurseryman’s label is new and legible. 
Much of the confusion of nomenclature of fruits 
is caused by the neglect of this precaution. 
The labor required to draw the plat of an orch- 
ard of one or two hundred trees would hardly 
exceed an hour’s time. 

Trees, when planted promiscuously in the 
yard or garden, should be permanently labeled 
so that when they come into bearing there will 
be no difficulty in giving the name of every vari- 
ety of fruit. 

Many trees, when they come into bearing, 
particularly if they happen to occupy a favora- 
ble location, frequently produce fruit of excel 
lent quality, which attracts the attention of the 
amateur at the horticultural exhibition or in the 
market, but the grower cannot give the name, 
and a local one is often adopted, which has 
caused much confusion among fruit growers. 
The various fruits which have been erroneously 
named should be corrected as far as possible. 
A little care at the time of planting will easily 
remedy these errors in future. 

What is called by the trade “ Metallic wire,” 
mostly composed of lead, is made for suspend- 
ing labels to trees, tieing up grape vines, &c. 
This wire is extremely flexible and very conven- 
ient for the purpose. It may be made in a long 
loop and slightly twisted around a limb and as 
the tree grows it is so flexible that it yields to 
the growth without cutting into the bark, as is 
the case with iron and copper wire. 

The method usually practiced by French nur- 
serymen, in labeling trees, is to write or stamp 
the name ornumber on pieces of sheat lead or 
zine, cut in strips four inches long and half or 
three quarters of an inch wide and wind them 
around the branches. 

Ink for Labels,—An indellible ink for writing 
on zinc, can be made as follows: Take verdi- 
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gris and salammoniac, each two drachms, lamp- 

black one drachm, water four ounces; mix well 
in a mortar, add the water gradually. It must 
be kept ina vial with a ground glass stopper. 
Before using, shake the vial well, and write on 
the zine with a quill pen. This will remain per- 
manent for years, subject to any exposure of 
the weather. 





Warermetons.—Our jfriend, Chas. Lewis, of 
St. Louis Co. Mo., has the reputation of growing 
the largest watermelons in this vicinity. 

His method is as follows: Early in Spring he 
plows the ground very deep. The hills are then 
made twelve feet apart, and are level with the 
surrounding earth. But three plants are al- 
lowed to grow in each hilland they are situated 
in the form of a triangle. The ground between 
the hills is well cultivated and kept in a mellow 
condition as long as the vines will permit. The 
result is that in mid-summer the ground will be 
covered with the largest and most delicious 
watermellons that one could desire. 

Here is an additional proof of the importance 
of level culture. 
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American Pomological Convention. 
Continued from page 95. 

General Taylor.—Poar of Maryland and the 
Taylor pear of Virginia. Dr. Brinckle intro- 
duced these and wished to call attention to them. 
Mr. Hobbs, of Ky., said that a pear called the 
Taylor had been cultivated in Kentucky many 
years, regarded as one of the best. 

Emile d’ Heyst.—The President wished to 
recommend this variety as promising well. It 
is a seedling of Mr. Berckmans, oad dedicated 
to his son. Mr. Berckman said it was a fine, 

é pear, ripening in November ; fair and as 
good as gan be desired. Adopted. 

Beurre Kennes.—Recommended by the Pres- 
ident, who entertained a high opinion of it. Mr. 
Hovey also liked it. Adopted. 

Consilier de la Cowr.—The President stated 
that this pear is nearly as large and handsome 
as the Beurre d’? Anjou. Other members tho’t 
well of it. Recommended as promising well. 

Mareshal de la Cour, and Duc @ Orleans, 
were stated by Mr. Berckmans to be identical. 
The **Concelia de la Cour” is a distinct variety. 

Comptesse d’’ Alost.—The President said this 
py ig! ern resembled the Bonne de Jer- 
sey. 5 remarked that the Delices d’ 
Lort and the Comptesse d’ Lort are identical. 
It is a fine pear and bears well. The President 
said that La Marie was a synonym, also. Ree- 
ommended as promising well. ‘ 

Calebasse Delevigne.—Mr. Breckman’s stated 
that this fruit first came from Van Mon’s collec- 
tion. It isa handsome fine pear and bears 
well; not a strong grower. 

. H. E. Hooker was afraid we were recom- 
mending too many varieties as promising well— 


many of which the —— of members were 
unacquainted with. Other gentlemen expressed 
the same opinion. — 

After some discussion it was proposed that 
every member have the privilege of recommen- 
ding any variety that he may deem worthy of 
trial, and that their remarks be recorded. 

D’ Albert was proposed by Mr. Hovey. 

Bergen, was recommended by Mr. Prince and 
was thought well of by Dr. Brinckle who said 
it was a large beautiful pear. 

Hagerman was proposed <: Mr. Prince who 
said it was a seedling of the Seckel. 

Beurre de Langlier was recommended b 
Mr. Cabot, who considered it one of the best 
winter pears. Several other gentlemen also 
spoke favorable of it. The fruit is fair and the 
crop abundant ; recommended as promising well, 


Osband’s Summer was recommended by Mr. 
H. E. Hooker. Mr. Barry thought it good. 
but said it should be picked early. Mr. Prince 
regarded it one of the most delicious summer 


ears. 

Bergamotie d Esperin. Mr. Reid and Mr, 
Townsend spoke well of it. The President was 
not much pleased with it. 

Doyenne d’ Alencon. Mr. Reid recommen- 
ded this pear as worthy the attention of culti- 
tivators; it keeps well until May. Messrs. 
Prince, Barry, Buist and Walker, all spoke well 
of this variety. Recommended as promising well. 

Beurre @ Albert.—Mr. Hovey thought this 
variety well worthy of notice. Several other 

entlemen spoke in favorable terms of it. Mr. 
eid thought it rather astringent. Recommen- 
ded as promising well. 

Bonne des , Mr. Hovey introduced ab 
worthy of notice, Other gentlemen regarded 
it in a favorable light. In some places the tree 
was seen to crack like the Van Mon’s Leon le 
Olerc. Mr. Prince thought the correct name 
was Bonne d’ Ezee. 

Delices d’ Hardenpont de Belgique was in- 
troduced by Mr. Hovey as good. Other mem- 
bers spoke in favor of it; it was pronounced a 
fine large pear, melting and juicy, but not of 

igh flavor. Recommended as promising well. 
elices d’_Hardenpont de Angers, was also 
proposed by Mr. Hovey. The President had 
cultivated it for ten years, and spoke favorably 
of it. Mr. Cabot thcught it almost equal to the 
oe Doyenne. Recommended as promising 
well, 

Fondante de Chareuse.—Mr. Cabot would 
like to call attention to this pear as one worthy 
of cultivation. It was well spoken of by sev- 
eral members. In eating in October and No- 
vember. Recommended as promising well. 

Beurre Nantais.—Mr. Barry named this pear 
as beautiful and delicate, resembling the Belle 
Lucrative just then passing out of season. The 
President considered this a charming pear. It 
had a great many good qualities. Reeommen- 
ded as promising well. 

Graslin.—This pear was introduced by Dr. 
Brinckle. Several members expressed a good 
opinion of it. Ripens in Sovenibes and Decem- 
ber. Mr. Frost has fruited it three years and 





was well pleased with it. 
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ESSAYS ON HEALTH---No. 8. 
THE MUSCLES, 


The muscles are our laborers. They string 
up the whole frame. They rig the ship for the 
sea of life. They are the ropes and chords and 
pullies that hold together and manage the fear- 
fully and wonderfully made structure in which 
wedwell. The muscles make two great require- 
ments. The first is to be well fed, the second 
to be well exercised. Their food they get from 
the stomach, their exercise in the daily avoca- 
tions and amusements of the man. Exercise 
they must have or they will neither have size, 
health or strength. This exercise should be 
vigorous and often and regularly repeated. The 
day should be devoted to some kind of exercise. 
Agreeable labor and innocent amusements con- 
stitute the best exercise. Daily labor is the 
daily blessing of the muscular system. ‘In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,” 
was the righteous benediction of God on the 
muscles of the body. Labor is the great muscle 
maker. Without it museles wither and become 
effeminate. Let the world labor, men, women 
and children labor in agreeable avocations, and 
exercise in harmless and active amusemenis, 
let idleness be banished, let sedentary life be 
well interspersed with active and agreeable ex- 
ercise, always followed by proper repose, let 
life be active, busy, stirring, cheerfully hum- 
ming its chorus of praise in the activities of 
honest and noble pursuit, and the goddess of 
health would love to crown our humanity with 
her mantling beauty. 

THE BRAIN. 

We must say but little, and yet we feel that 
We would say much of the brain, which we 
would use as expressive of the whole nervous 
system ; for we seek practical utility, not scien- 
tific exactness. The brain is the centre of the 
Reryous system, the seat of mind, sensation, 
motion. Nerves, which seem to be but parts of 
the same substance, go out from it and ramify 
the whole body. They divide and sub-divide till 
they reach every fibre of the whole body, so that 
the point of a needle cannot be put through the 
skin without touching a nerve and causing pain. 
The brain is exercised in motion, sensation, 
and mental action. Any motion, sensa- 
tion or mental action that to the natural man is 
Pleasant, is promotive of health; any that is 





unpleasant is unfavorable to health. Hence, 
pleasurable pursuits, amusements, avocations 
should be constantly engaged in. The mind 
should be kept busy with them. They give 
buoyancy to the physical spirits, to the motions 
of the body. Sorrows, griefs, dislikes, conten- 
tions and vexations are against health, and 
greatly against it. Let the heart be at peace, 
let the mind be wholly engaged in the pursuit of 
pleasurable objects, let the conscience repose 
quietly in the right, let the whole soul be in love 
with the true, the beautiful and the good, and 
the body will receive a constant invigoration 
from within which will greatly promote its health 
and well being. ad 


—_—______+ 0. 


WOMAN IN THE GARDEN. 

Much in these days is said about the sphere 
of woman. Of this vexcd question we have 
nothing now to say. The culture of the soil, 
the body and the soul are our themes. Rich 
soils, healthy bodies, pure, cultivated souls, 
these are what we are aiming at. And to this 
end we recommend that every country woman 
have a garden that she keeps and dresses with 
her own hand, or at least that she supervises 
and manages. The culture of strawberries, raso- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants and 
garden vegetables are as delightful and profita- 
ble as anything in which woman can engage. 
She may sprinkle her garden well with flowers. 
All the better for that. A snowball in this cor- 
ner,.a rose in that, a dahlia bed there and a 
moss border here will not be out of place. On- 
ly let the substantial and useful constitute the 
chief part. A touch of the ornate like a ribbon 
on @ good bonnet is not in the least objectiona- 
ble. In all the schools the girls study Botany, 
In all families the women ought to practice bot- 
any. It is healthful, pleasing and useful. The 
principles of horticulture are the principles of 
botany put into practice. Farmers study agri- 
culture, why should not their wives and daugh- 
ters study horticulture? If any employment is 
feminine, it would seem that this is. If any is 
healthy this must be. If any is pleasureable 
none can be more so than this. A rich bed of 
strawberries, a bush of blackberries or currants, 
a border of flowers produced by ones own hand, 
what can well afford a more rational satisfac- 
tion? We say to all our country sisters, have 
a garden if it is only a small one, and do your 
best with it. Plant it with what pleases you 


best, with a good variety, and see what you can 
do with it. What woman cannot raise beets, 
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tomatoes, melons, onions, lettuce and furnish 
her own table with them? What woman cannot 
plant a raspberry bush or currant, or gooseber- 
ry and tend it well? Come, good women, study 
your health, your usefulness and happiness wt 
your children’s alsv. 
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AIR AND HEALTH. 

Do all our good housekeepers understand 
that pure air is the first requisite of good health? 
The life blocd of our bodies gets its life prin- 
ciple from the air, or at least the support of the 
life principle. To breath impure air is as dele- 
terious as taking small doses of poison. In our 
travels in the coantry we have often noticed 
that sleeping rooms are small and often poorly 
ventilated. Sometimes they are close under the 
roof and several beds in one room; generally 
they have low ceilings and small windows. Of- 
ten they are but little more than large enough 
for a bed, ceiled up and plastered and the win- 
dow nailed down. We have often been shown 
into rooms to sleep that seemed as though the 
air was stagnant and almost putrid, and yet it 
was with the utmost difficulty that we could get 
@ window open or any ingress for fresh air.— 
Let housebuilders see to it, that all sleeping 
rooms be large and airy, and easily ventillated 
and with high ceilings. Let all housekeepers 
give due attention to ventilating their rooms. 
Keep the best air circulating through them all 
the time, day and night. Better sleep out 
of doors than too many in @ room, or in too 
small'rooms. Sitting rooms, pantries, sick rooms, 
closets, &c., should be especially attended to in 
this respect. The good housekeeper is very 
careful to scrub and wash and dust; let her be 
more careful to keep her house full of pure air. 
Cleanliness is an article of our creed, but fresh 
air comes before it. 


How often we hear of people feeling wearied, 
dull, stupid, yawnish when they wake in the 
morning, and having to go out into the air and 
wash and exercise before they begin to feel like 
themselves. This is generally owing to sleeping 
in confined air, too small rooms, or too many in 
aroom. One should always feel like a bird the 
moment he wakes in the morning, and so he 
will, if he is well and sleeps in pure air and 
enough of it. Better be short of food and rai- 


ment, of money and friends than pure air. This 
is one of the evils of wealth and warm houses. 
Log houses are often healthiest because thoy are 
open. We believe in comfortable houses, pat 
more in fresh air. 








COLDS. 

Some people are prone to have colds. Al] 
people have colds occasionally. They are so 
common that everybody knows what they are 
and what sensations attend them. They are 
occasioned chiefly by heats, indoor confinements 
hot foods and drings, warm rooms and sudden 
exposures. They lead to many fevers, rheuma- 
tisms, consumptions, neuralgies and other dis- 
eases; and in many ways weaken and injure 
many constitutions. Theyshould be avoided ag 
one would avoid the cholera or smallpox. And 
as soon as taken should be attended to and bro- 
ken up. Especially in children should they be 
broken up at once. They often plant the seeds 
of early disease and decay in children. Many 
parents lose their children early, and wonder 
why, and yet they often had severe colds, long 
and lasting. 

The best way to manage a cold is to sweat it 
out at the beginning, and then be very prudent 
for a few days, about exposure, diet, exercise, 
&c. One takes cold much easier when fatigued. 
When the system is full of health and strength, 
and its habits regular and right, it never takes 
cold, whatever be the changes of the weather. 
Colds may be entirely avoided, and this by 
healthy living; that is, good diet, never above 
milk warm, regular and proper habits, regular 
bathing, fresh air, good exercise, avoidance of 
all kinds of excesses, sleep enough, cheerful 
spirits, warm and dry feet and a general pru- 
dence against exposures. 

Every mother should know how to manage 
colds, and especially how to avoid them. Chil- 
dren should be much in the open air, often ba- 
thed, well clad and fed, sleep in cool, fresh air, 
use only cool drinks, at least none hot, and play 
and exercise all they wish. One of the secrets 
of healthy children is good management against 
colds, It is not cold weather that gives colds. 
On the contrary cold is the best preventive of 
colds, cold air, cold bathings, cold rooms, &¢ 
Everything hot prepares the systems for colds, 
by opening the pores, occasioning sweat, relax- 
ing the muscles and over exciting the nerves. 
Too warm clothes is especially to be avoided. 
Attention to the subject is one thing needed. * 

EDUCATION, 

Many harbor the absurd idea, that because 
one intends to be a farmer, a mechanic, or some- 
thing that does not require much learning, there- 
fore if he has a knowledge of simple addition, 
subtraction and multiplication, that’s enough; 
and as for grammer one can talk good enough 
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~ for anybody without studying it. Now that is 


_ some light business, but which they are now to- 
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a mistake. Have we not seen instances enough 
to convince any reflecting mind, of old farmers 
who have spent their lifetime in hard toil, sit 
down in misery, decrepitude and ignorance, and 
mourn out their last days, saying, “ O if I 
could but read |”? whereas had they heen educa- 
ted they could spend their few remaining days 
in reading and communicating their ideas for 
the benefit of their fellows, or in transacting 


tally unqualified to perform. Boys arise and 

be somebody, and leave off carrying “ that stone 

in the bag.”’ T. D. Jr. 
Madison Co., Iil. 


—_——_—__+20- 


PLEASANT WEATHER. 


Thank God for pleasant weather ! 
Chant it, merry rills! 

And clap your hands together, 
Ye exulting hills! 

Thank Him, teeming valley ! 

‘ Thank Him, fruitful plain ! 

For the golden sunshine, 

And the silver rain, 


Thank God, of good the Giver ! 
Shout it, sportive breeze ! 
Respond, oh tuneful river ! 
To the nodding trees! 
Thank him bud and birdling ! 
As ye grow and sing! 
Mingle in thanksgiving 
Every living thing ! 


Thank God, with cheerful spirit, 
In a glow of love, 
For what we here inherit, 
And our hopes above ! 
Universal nature 
Revels in her birth, 
When God, in pleasant weather, 
Smiles upon the earth. 

A Sweet Vorcz.—A sweet voice is indispen- 
sable to a woman. I do not think I ean describe 
it. It can be, and sometimes is cultivated. It 
is not inconsistent with great vivacity, but it is 
often the gift of the gentle and dnaibieghvess- 
Loudness or rapidity is incompatible with it. It 
is low but not gutteral, deliberate but not slow. 
Every syllable is distinctly heard but they follow 
gach other like drops from the fountain. It is 

the cooing of a dove, not shrill, nor even 
clear, but uttered with that subdued, and touch- 
ing readiness, which every voice assumes in mo- 
ments of deep feeling or tenderness. It is a 
glorious gift in woman—I should be won by it 
more than beauty—more even than by talent 
Were it possible to separate them. But I never 
urd a deep sweet voice from a weak woman. 
Itis the organ of strong feelings and thoughts, 
have laid in their bosom till their sacred- 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


——_—__+ oe. 


Potato Breap.—Boil and peel a dozen mealy 

tatoes ; rub them through a seive; mix them 

oroughi with twice the quantity of flour or 
meal ; add sufficient water to make dough of or- 
dinary consistence ; ferment in the usual way 
with hop, potato or pea yeast and bake in rath- 
er a hot oven. 


Arriz Breap.—Boil to a pulp one dozen well 
flavored, sweet or sapidetatély tart apples ; mix 
the fruit with twice its quantity of wheaten 
flour or meal; ferment and bake in the usual 
manner. 


Pumpkins Breap.—Stew and strain the pump- 
kin, stiffen it with a little corn meal, and then 
add as much more wheaten flour with the neces- 
sary quantity of potato yeast; bake two hours. 


Rice Breav.—To one pint of rice boiled soft 
and two quarts of wheat meal add a handful of 
corn meal; mix with milk to make it mould like 
wheat bread, and ferment with yeast, 


Sweet Brown Breap.—Take one quart of 
rye-flour; two quarts of coarse corn meal; 
one pint of wheat meal—all of which must be 
very fresh; half a tea-cup full of molasses or 
brown sugar; one gill of potato yeast. Mingle 
the ingredients into as stiff a dough as can be 
stirred with a spoon, using warm water for 
wetting. Let it rise several hours, or over 
night ; then put it in a large deep pan and bake 
five or six hours. 


GrauaM Breap.—Make the sponge of unbol- 
ted wheat meal in the ordinary way, with either 
hop or potato yeast, but mix it rather thin; add 
a little sugar or molasses to suit the taste. Be 
sure and mould the loaves as soon as it becomes 
light, as the unbolted flour runs into the acetous 
fermentation much sooner than the bolted or su- 
perfine flour, and bake an hour and a quarter or 
= Hae and a half, according to the size of the 

oaf. 


Domestic Breap.—For two loaves of the or- 
dinary size, take eight potatoes, pare them, slice 
very thin, and boil until quite soft, then mash toa 
fine pulp, and add a little by little, two quarts of 
boiling water, stirring until a starch is formed; 
let this cool, and chen add one third of a - of 
new yeast. This forms the “sponge,” which 
should remain in a moderately warm place for 
ten or twelve hours, or over night, until it be- 
comes very light and frothy, even if a little sour 
it is of no consequence. When the “ sponge” 
is ready, add flour, an@ work it until you have 
formed a stiff, firm mass. The longer and more 
firmly this is kneeded, the better the bread. 

Let the kneaded mass remain, say for a half 
to three-quarters of an hour to rise, then divide 
into loaves, put into pans, where it should re- 
main say fifteen minutes, care being taken that 


| it does not rise too much and crack, then put 


the loaves into a quick oven and bake, say 
three quarters of an hour. If the oven is not 


hot enough the bread will rise and crack, if too 
hot the surface will harden too rapidly and con- 





ness almost hushes utterance.—N. P. Willis. 


fine the loaf. 
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Ghitor’s Gable. 
SOS 
To Correspondents. 

We have a number of excellent communications on 
hand and others in type which we have been compelled 
to lay over for want of room. We haye also received 
numerous letters of inquiry upon various topics, some 
of which, owing to the press of business, incident to the 
opening of a new volume wo bave found it impossible to 
give immediate replies. For this seeming neglect, our 
friends, we are sure will excuse us. In future we hope 
to have more time at command and be able to give more 
prompt answers, either by letter or through the columns 
of the Valley Farmer. 





-~<> 
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Sowixe Bive Grass Szuv.—J. T. 8., wish- 
es information as to the best time of sowing “ Blue Grass 
seed, &c.’’ Blue grass seed should be sown during the 
latter part of .winter, or as early in the Spring as the 
ground can be put in a suitable condition to receive the 
seed. In an open field, a quart or two of clover seed may 
be sown in addition, to advantage. These seeds sown 
alone in July or August, as our correspondent suggests, 
would not do well. The weather is generally too dry 
and too hot at that time to insure success, Our friend’s 
enquiries should have been answered before. 
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No Post Orrice.—We are greatly annoyed 
by subscribers neglecting to put their Post office address 
in their letters. We have just got a letter with a list of 
five subscribers, viz: Rev. W.H. Price, Jno. G. Price, 
Jno. Brock, Jno. Hartt, and Jeremiah White, and no 
post office is given, and we don’t know where tosend the 
papers. Who can inform us? 


-><eo 


Wx. Grearnouss in renewing his subscrip- 





Worrer iw Inirno1s.—A friend in Macoupin 
county writes : ** We have had a very cold win- 
ter. The weather has been fine on our stock, 
as they stand the cold much better than wet and 
mud—those at least that are not provided with 
shelter. Fears are entertained that the wheat ig 
very much injured by the extreme cold, as the 
ground has been for the principal part of the 
time bare of snow. The worms were very de- 
structive on the wheat in the fall and a large 
portion of the crop was sown a second time, and 
consequently was very small when the winter 
set in.” R. E. D. 

—_—______+ 0+ —___ — — 

A Vauvasie Jack.—Mr. James Hall, of Bour- 
bon Co., Ky., recently sold a Jack, two years 
old last spring, for the sum of $2,400. Mr. J, 
F. Pany, of Scott county was the purchaser, 
To this animal was awarded the first premium 
at the late State Fair, at Paris. 

— +2 ——______ 

Wire Fencz.—J. T. H. wishes our opinion 
on the new style of wire fence, made of woven-wire. The 
woven-wire has advantages over the method formerly 
practiced of using small, straight wire, in great lengths, 
in as much as the woven-wire yields to the expansion and 
| contraction caused by the variations in temperatures 
| more readily than straight lines of wire. Fenee of this 
| kind, well put up, we think would be found serviceable. 
Wire less than No. 8, we would not recommend. 

Recent experiments in straight wire fence have pro 
ved more successful than formerly, as larger wire has 
been used and more efficient means have been employed 
to presérve uniformity of tension. This object secured 
in an economical and substantial manner, we think that 
| wire fence will be found valuable in prairie countries. 








tion, writes from Oakland Grove, Ralls Co., Mo. We | But the wire should not be less than one quarter of an 
ean find no such post office on our books and presume he | inch in diameter. 


gives us the name of his farm, instead of the post office 
at which he receives his paper. Of course we cannot | 
give the credit till we know the P. 0. A little care on | 
the part of our patrons would gave usa great deal of | 
labor. 


->oe 





Apprtroxs to Ciuss.—We are always glad to 
feceive additions to clubs at club rates. Cannot ou! | 
subscribers send several more at these rates from every 
fheighborhood where the Valley Farmer circulates? We 
know that with a little personal effort the number of our | 
subscribers could be doubled at every post office in the | 
Mississippi Valley. We labor hard, night and day for | 
our subscribers and if they will now and then work for 
us they will do us a great kindness. 





+o 
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Satz or Saort Horn Oarriz.—Mr. Edwin 
@. Bedford, pear Paris, Ky., informs us that he will sel] 
some time in June next, his entire herd of thorough bred | 
Short Horns. In this herd is the famous bull, Perrec- 
tion, and the beautiful cow Lavra, portraits of which 
appeared in the last volume of the Valley Farmer. This 
sale will afford an excellent oppofunity for our friends 
to supply themselves with some most excellent animals. 








— +--+ @ e 

Never Too Latz.—lIt is never too late to sub- 
scribe for the Valley Farmer. We have added a host of 
new subscribers to our list this year and are still able # 
send all the back numbers from January. 

; ~ + ent inaitand a 

PamPuiets Recervev.—We acknowledge our 
obligations to Mr. Jamcs Queen, 264, Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., dealer in Mathematical, Optical and 
Philosophical Instruments, &., for a copy of A Hand 
Book, descriptive of the various Barometers now mana 
factured and their uses, together with the Dew Point 
Hygrometer, &e. Also to the same gentleman for an il 
lustrated catalogue of the various instruments manufae 
tured and for sale at his establishment. 


——_+- e+ 
Esen Wicar, Esq., Corresponding Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has conferred 


|a favor by sending us a neat volume containing reports 


of the Committees ¢f the Society, Schedule of prizes, & 
ne ae 


Tue Reocrster or Rurat Arrarrs for 1857, 
published by Luther Tucker & Son, may be had of J. M. 
Crawford, St. Louis, Mo., next door to the Valley Farm 
er office. 
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Presentation of Plate to Hon. J. R. 


Barrett, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Avery interesting mecting of the citizens of St. Louis 
city and county, was held on Wednesday Dec. 31st, at 
the “ Mechanics’ Exchange,”’ for the purpose of present- 
ing to Hon. J. R. Barnerr a magnificent testimonial of 
their appreciation of his services as President of the 
sbove named Association. 

The meeting was organized by the appointment of J. 
i. Lieurver, Esq., as President, Messrs. T. T. January 
and Isaac H. Fisuer as Vice Presidents, and Henry 
W. Wittiams, Secretary. ’ 

The testimonial consisted of an elegant silver service, 
twenty-one pieces in number, and comprised a complete 
tea set, with large salver, a large silver pitcher with 
goblets and salver to match, and twelve beautiful nap- 
kin rings. Upon each of the salvers was the following 
inscription : 

“ PRESENTED 
By the Mechanics and Agriculturists of St. Louis county 
and the stockholders of the St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, to 
HON. J. R. BARRETT, 


Asa testimonial of their high estimate of the ability 
a 4 ed by him as the President of the Association. 
. Lours, December, 1856.’’ 

Upon taking the Chair, Mr. Lightner remarked as 
follows: 

Fetwow Citizens: We have met on this occasion as 
the friends of Agriculture and the Meehanie Arts, to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the Hon. J. R. Barrett 
for his faithful and untiring exertions in behalf of these 
interests. 

Mr. Barrett drew up the bill which incorporated the 
St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association, and 
through his exertions and well directed efforts it became 
alaw. We all know with what zeal and activity he 
labored in getting the Association fairly under way— 
how earnestly he pushed forword the work of preparing 
the Fair Grounds, and the success which crowned his 
efforts in permanently establishing these groundsin such 
& manner as to draw from all who have seen them, the 
admission that they are unsurpassed in the Union. 

Labors of this character are worthy of all commenda- 
tion, for it is the honest farmers’ toil that furnishes the 
staff of life, and the mechanic.’ ingenious and skillful 
workmanship that affords us the comforts we so bounte- 
ously enjoy. Then let the good work £ on freely, and 
sae, sp for it is Lanon—ingenious and skillful—work- 

g for itself and others, and reaping its own rewards— 

has made us the prosperous people that we are, and 
will make us what we are tobe. All honor to those 
who aid in its onward progress. 

Mr. Hupson has been invited to make the presentation 
of plate to Mr. Barrett, and will now address you. 

Mr. Hupson then spoke as follows : 


Mr. Paesipent anp Fetiow Orrizens: I deem it a 
very high compliment that I have been selected to make 
presentation of your beautiful testimonial. I do 
not know whether I have been chosen as an agricultu- 
, 48 @ lawyer, or acitizen. I am in a small way a 
r, suppose that I am to attribute my selection on 
occasion to that fact, and the only regret I can have 
is, that one better qualified than myself was not chosen. 
Fellow citizens, I have resided among you for twenty- 
years, and have, for twenty years past, been known 
y and received favors from, all classes of our eitizens, 
4m more indebted to the mechanics of St. Louis for 
ts conferred, than to any others, and am proud to 
= Aa Lee benelt -s 4 present of this testimo- 
r. rett, the President of the Agricultural 

and Mechanical Association. . 
establish such an association and place it upon a 
permanent basis, required zeal, talent, activity and un- 
g energy, and these the association was fortunate 
in combining in their worthy first President, Mr. Bar- 








rett. Not a mechanic in the city has failed to see and 
opomeiete his labors, not only in their behalf, but for 
all interested in the growth and prosperity of our city. 
Through his industry and devotion to the cause, the 
Association in this the border city of the West, loomed 
up and stands far ahead of any other similar association 
in the Union, The Fair of the Association was some- 
thing for St. Louis to be proud of, as showing the enter- 
prising character of her people, But it was something 
more than this. It brought to the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, a knowledge of the arts and trade of St. 
Louis. te brought thousands and tens of thousands here 
to witness our prosperity, and to learn that we of St. 
Louis, with our merchants, mechanics and manufactur- 
ers might be useful to them, and they, as well as our- 
selvgs, might profit from a close intimacy. 

This asssociation is called an Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association—I do not know which, if either, 
may be entitled to precedence. All branches of industry 
are mutually dependent upon each other. Agriculture 
furnishes the breadstuffs, without which, thosegengaged 
im mechanica} pursuits could not live; while the mechan- 
ic furnishes to the farmer those implements without 
which he could not well till the soil. They are, there- 
fore happily linked together in this Association. No 
jealousy can arise between them. Equal in position, 
their only rivalry will be to discharge alike, faithfully, 
their duties to the community. 

The condition of the association is most prosperous, 
Its capital stock paid in, amounts to some sixty thou- 
sand dollars. The real estate purchased for the fair 
grounds, was bought at a low price, and must greatly 
enhance in value. The association was organized in 
January, 1856. Several months had elapsed before a 
suitable piece of land could be had, and when the land 
had finally been selected, only four months remained to 

repare the same for holding the Fair in October— 

uring that four months the President was constantly 
busy, devoting to it all his energies. The magnificent 
Amphitheatre and fairy-like Pagoda, arose, as if by 
magic. The grounds were enclosed and graded, walks 
and avenues opened, stalls erected, water pipes laid from 
the reservoir, about a mile distant, and all accomplished 
in the brief space of time allotted. I visited the ground 
with a friend from the East, who expressed great aston- 
ishment:at the extent and beauty of the grounds and 
buildings, remarking that it would do honor and credit 
to the East! Weil might he say so. Wecan doxvery- 
THING in a manner which would do honor and credit to 
the East, or any other part of the Union. We have me- 
chanics and manufacturers—artisans of every descrip- 
tion, whose skill, and talents and taste, would be honor- 
able and creditable anywhere. 

The fair was a brilliant affair, yet may not have pleas- 
ed everybody. The old Lf at the party will admit 
that the is dance very well, but will add, “they don’t 
dance as I used to could!’’ [Applause.] 

It was not expected that everybody would be satisfied, 
I was not satisfied, for Mr. January had the effrontery 
to show colts with me! [Applause.] Many others were 
not satisfied, but a great many people were satisfied, 
and show with pride, asI do, some of the tokens of their 
success at the fair. 

But whether satisfied or not, it was beyond the control 
of the President and Directors to please all the compet- 
itors. The visitors unanimously awarded THEIR praise, 
and in pronouncing it a success, paid high compliment 
to vr Barrett, to whom they were so largely indebted 
for it. 

I know something of his efforts to pass the bill incor- 
porating the association, and after he had succeeded in 
that, he gave up his private business to run about and 

et the stock subscribed; he “bored’’ me until I was 
‘oreed to subscribe ! (Applanse,) and stuck to the work 
until he had the requi amount of stock taken. He 
continued to work any and night without remuneration 
or hope of reward. hile many of our large pro 
— slept he was beng _s upon that whieh all wi 
mit t] mo e interests of eve rt; 
holder in St. ‘Louis. lata 

The Agricultural and Mechanical Association, and 
many citizens who are not members, regarded some 
slight token as due him—not as remuneration—not ag 
pay—this testimonial could not do that, but I have been 
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requested to present it as a testimonial of respect—of 
their entire satisfaction with his conduct. (Applause.) 
The success of the first Fair in St. Louis, is only an 
earnest of what they will bein future. Every citizen 
now claims an interest in it. Those who have e off 
zes in it, will be eager again to enter, and those who 
led to win the premiums, will be induced to make re- 
doubled efforts to win success at the next exhibition. 
The Agriculturists of our county deserve much praise 
for their efforts, but they will renew their zeal for the 
next occasion. Our mechanics exhibited uns 
evidences of their skill, showing that they stand inferior 
to none, but they will outshine themselves at the next 


r. 

It is too late now to say that St. Louis it not a manu- 
facturing city. Witness her numerous founderies, ma- 
chine shops, carriage establishments, iron works, cotton 
factories, glass manufactories, saddlery establishments, 
sugar refineries, soap and candle factories, rope-walks, 
hemp factories, &c., &c. The day is not far distant 
when the reputation of St. Louis as a manufacturing 
city, will be as well established as is now her commer- 
cial supremacy chief among the cities of the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

One word more. There is to be a National Fair. It 
ought to be held at St. Louis.. Other cities are bidding 
for it. We can out bid them. 

We have everything in our favor, in therun. Our 

tion is more favorable than any other city in the 
est, 0 far as facilities for access is concerned. We 
have twelve hundred miles of river navigation towards 
the South, for the convenience of the Southern Stutes: 
we have thousands of miles of river navigation for the con- 
venience of those at the North—the Missouri stretching 
through our own State to the plains of Kansas—the 
Mississipi for Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota; the Iili- 
nois river and her railroads for that State, and the Ohio 
and Mississippi and Alton and Terre Haute Railroads 
and gonnections, bring to us the teeming population and 
na products of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the Eastern 
tates 


If this association will take this matter in hand it can 

Pp.sqrompliches, and the National Fair be held at St. 
8. 

*In conclusion, allow me to say that this association, 
and you sir, its President, have my warmest sympathies 
and earnest hopes for your future success. I now pre- 
sent to you, sir, this testimonial in beaalf of the farm- 
ers, mechanics and citizens of St. Louis city and county, 
which they, prompted by the kindliest and best feelings 
that actuate us, have prepared for you. 

Mr. Barrerr replied as follows: 

Mr. President, and to you, sir, the organ of the Agricul- 
turists and Mechanics of St. Louis County : 

I shal) not attempt to express the deep sense of my 
obligations to you and to shew you represent, for the 
distinguished mark of your kindness and favor. In- 
deed, words could not be found adequate to the task, 


You sot a debt of that account before me, 
Which shows me poor and bankrupt, e’en in hope.” 


This evidence of approbation, is the more gratifying, : 








is due to other members of the Board of and 
to other members of the association, who have been at al] 
times indefatigable and efficent in their generous efforts 
to promote the objects of the Society. Much is due also 
to the Master Builders and Mechanics of this city, who 
were ever ready to give all the assistance in their power, 
And all must acknowledge that the encouragement so 
freely given by the press, and the interest manifested by 
the <e-rxoromsen Ml, pussy: 2 went far to secure the success 
of the enterprise. 

With heart overflowing with thanks I accept the 

resent thus kindly tendered. I shall prize it for ing 
auty, the elegance of its workmanship, for its intrin- 
sic value, but it shall be my proupgst Boast that it was 
A TESTIMONIAL from the Agriculturists and Mechanics 
of St. Louis county. 
“ They are the noblest benefits, and sink 
Deepest in man; of which, when he doth think, 
The memory delights him more, from wHom 
Than waar he hath received.’’ 

The remarks of Mr. Barrett were received with great 
applause, and at the conclusion Mr. Lightner remarked 
that the discussion of words having ended, the meeting 
would proceed to discuss the solids and fluids befor 
them. 

A table extending nearly the entire length of the hall 
was bounteously covered, and those assembled proceeded 
at once to test the quality of the eatables and drinkables, 
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Tae Rorat Awnyvat anv Horricurrorat Di- 
rectory, for the year 1857, contajning Treatises on 
Rural Architecture, Laying out and Managing Fruit, 
Flower, and Kitchen Gardens, with practical suggestions 
on various subjects connected with Rural pursuits; also 
brief Hints on the Raising and Management of Poultry; 
List of Fruits recommended by the American Pomolog- 
ical Society, List of Nurserymen, and Agricultural Im- 
plement Makers in the United States and Canadr. Illw 
trated with 80 engravings, representing farm houses, 
cottages, laying out gardens, &c., &c. 

This is a most valuable little work of 144 pages, that 
will be found useful in many -departments of trade, 
particularly to dealers in seeds, implements, nurserymen 
&ec., as well as to every Rural Inhabitant. We recom- 
mend it with confidence. It will be sent Post-paid, to 
any address, on the receipt of twenty-five cents in post 
age stamps by the publisher, Jeseph Harris, at the of- 
fice of the “ Genesee Farmer,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 


—>- > 
-<o 


Tue Voice or lowa—Is a neat little journal 
of 32 pages, devoted to Education, the first No. of which 





because it is for services connected with an undertaking, | we haye received. It is published monthly in pamphlet 


which must redound to the welfare and 


issippi—because it emanates from those to whom St. 
Louis is greatly indebted for her proud position among 
the cities of the nation, and this may be regarded as fur- 
ther manifestation of their interest in her future destiny. 


Already, it may be said, “her trade and commerce 
consisteth of the trade of all nations;’’ standing, as she 
does, at the "Np cae rpg: centre of a vast region, contain- 
ing 1,200,000 square miles of the most fertile land upon 
the globe, surrounded by millions of acres of the richest 
and most varied minerals in the world, it must be ap- 
parent, to the most superficial observer, that the proper 
eficouragement of her agriculture and mechanical iater- 
est, will result in prosperity unexampled, and a great- 
ness far beyond the expectation of the most sanguine. 

By the highly complim manner in which you 
have pe fi to my action as President of the Bt. 


Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association, you 
have'done me honor far beyond my deserts. Much z 


credit 





glory of our fair : 
city, our noble State, and the whole valley of the Miss- | 





form, by James L. Enos, Esq. From the number before 
us, we should judge that it will prove an efficient educa- 
tional journal. Terms $1 per annum. Address Jame 
L. Enos, Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 


<_< 
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American Powotocican Socrety.—We are in- 
debted to Hon. Thos. Allen of St. St. Louis, Mo., one 
of the Vice Presidents of the American Pomological 
Society for a copy of its proceedings, held last autume 
at Rochester, New York. 

The volume contains the excellent address of Marshall 
P. Wilder, President of the Society, the discussions of 
fruits, reports of committees on new native fruits, sever 
al valuable reports from State committees, &c., &e. Te 
the fruit grower and pomologist this is a valuable work: 
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_ Tae Goon Temprar anp Tewpsrance Maaa- 
 gunz.—We have before called attention to this charm- 


ing monthly. Wecan commend it heartily, both for 
its own sake and for the sake of the noble enterprize in 
hich it isso earnestly engaged. It is published at St. 
Louis, by B. H. Mills, at $1 per year. 

Tue Britise Periopicats.—We have before 
spoken of the excellence of these works. ‘To lovers of 
first class literature they are invaluable. They con- 
sist of the following: “ London Quarterly,’’ (conserva- 
tive); “The Edinburg Review’ (Whig); “The North 
British Review”’ (Free Church); “ The Westminister Re- 
view”’ (Liberal) ; “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine’’ 
(Tory). Terms—for the four Reviews and Blackwood, 
for one year, $10. For either of the Reviews, $3. For 
any two of the Reviews, $5. For all four of the Re- 
views, $8. For Blackwood, $3. Address Leonard Scott 
& Oo., Publishers, 54, Gold street, New York. 


<+-& 
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How to Writz.—A new pocket manual of com- 
position and letter writing. ‘This is the first of a se- 
ries of popular Hand Books and embraces bints on 
Penmanship and the choice of Writing Materials, Prac- 
tical rules for Literary composition in General, and 
Epistolary and News 3 (rt riting, PUNCLUATION 
and PROOF CORRECT NG in Particular; and direc- 
tions for writing Letters of Business, Kelationship, 
Friendship and ) Poy illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples of genuine episties, from the pens of the best 
writers ; to which are added Forms for Letters of in- 
troduciion, Notes, Cards, &c., and a collection of Po- 
etical Quotations. Price, in paper 30 cts., muslin 50 
cents. 

Address Fowler & Wells, No. 308. Broadway, N. Y, 
We have received the above work, been much instructed 
by it, and give it our hearty approval, Every man, 
woman and child ought tohave it. If read carefully, it 
is worth three years schooling to every young man and 
lady in the land. 

ee 

American Verermnary JournaL.—We have 
justrecieved the March number of this valuable work 
upon a long neglected branch of medical science. It is 
always interesting and abounds in valuable matter, im- 
portant to every person in any way interested in the 
management of domestic animals and should constitute 
one of the publications in the list taken by every farmer- 

There isa great amount of suffering caused to farm 
animals, to say nothing of the pecuniary loss that often 
occurs in the treatment of diseases through the ignorance 
that prevails. It is edited by Dr. Geo. H. Dadd, a thor- 
oughly educated veterinary practitioner. It is publish- 
¢d at 97 Union street, Boston by 8. N. Thompson & Co. 

We are also indebted to the editor for a most admira- 
bly exeeuted lithographic print of the horses brainy 
showing in one view on an enlarged scale the nerves and 
in another the arteries, in their natural color, with full 
descriptions and explanations. 


————__> 0 ———____—_ 


Goprys Lapy’s Boox.—We acknowledge the 
Teceipt of the first three numbers of this invaluable 
monthly for 1857. Godey still stands unrivalled in the 
excellence of its engravings, the number and finish of 
its fashion plates, and in the talent of its contributors. 
The ladies of our acquaintance always speak in raptures 
of Godeys Lady’s Book. Terms, one copy, one year, $3. 





Two copies, $5; three copies, $6. Address L. A. Godey, 
118, Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


<> ~t<iee 


Ray County Acrictirvra, Socrery.—At a 
meeting of the Stock Holders of the Ray County Agri- 
cultural Society, held on Monday, March 2d 1857, the 
following officers were elected for the year 1857. 

Presipent—Col. B. G. Brown. 

Vior Presipents—Col. L. C. Bohannon, Chas. A. 
Watkins. 

Secrerary—W. D. Rice. 

Dinecrors.—Geo. I Wasson, Jno. P. Hubbell, James 
P. Hughes, Hon. G. W. Dunn, 8. A. Richardson, An- 
drew Wilson, Dr, W. W. Mosby, H. P. Settle, John B. 
Shaw. 

On motion, Resolved, that a list of officers names be 
sent to the Editors of the Valley Farmer for publication. 

—“_-~- o> —_ ——-_ 


Vermont Stock Jovrvat.—D. C. Linsley, Esq 
author of a valuable work on Morgan Horses, recently 
published by 0. M. Saxton & Co., has commenced the 
publication of the above journal at Middlebury, Ver 
mont. It is to be issued monthly, 16 large octavo pages 
in each number, at 50 cents a year. To stock growers it 
will be valuable, particularly to those engaged in raising 
fine horses. 

——_——+0 > _____- —_ — 


Castor Beans. 


We have received several letters in reference to an ar- 
ticle on the culture of Castor Beans, published in the 
February number. The yield mentioned is considered 
large. By reference to the article it will beseen that 50 
to 70 bushels was mentioned as an extraordinary yield, 
dependent upon favorable seasons, etc. There seems to 
be a difference of opinion on this point, we suppose, the 
manner of cultivation, condition of soil, and the season 
as to drouth and wet—as well as early and late frosts 
affect greatly the yield per acre. The yield like other 
crops is dependent in a great measure upon the skill and 
labor or other conditions. Others again are of the opin- 
ion that we recommend planting them too near together. 
If any of our readers will embody, in a short article full 
directions, as to the best mode of cultivatiog, manage- 
ment of the crop, &., we shall be glad to publish it. “In 
a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,’’ and the 
best way of doing the thing is what we are all seeking 
for. And if there is a better way of cultivating Castor 
Beans than that already mentioned, we would be glad 
to have it for the benefit of odr readers. 








Cuinese Heup.—We are anxious to see this 
new variety of Hemp fully tested in Missouri this sea- 
son; it has proved a most valuable acquisition in Ken- 
tucky where it was first introduced. We have accounts . 
of it from undoubted authority which give the yield 
from 1500 to 2,000 pounds of dressed hemp per acre. It 
thrives well on old worn land. We understand that the 
seed of the Chinese/- hemp can be procured at the seed 
stores in St. Louis. 





Tae Reorster or Runa Arras ror 1857, 
published by Luther Tucker & Son may be had of J. M. 
Crawford, St. Louis, Mo., next door to the Valley Far- 
mer office. 











CONTENTS OF NO. 4, 


Indian Corn—Its Culture 101 
Patents on Agricultural Implements,,....0++-+20-00+4-++ 102 
Progressive and Profitable Farming—Farm of Thom- 

as H. Collins f 103 
Limne. Kilns csocosoesee + cceveeeasvesesreotossoobonsesesrancvese 104 
Geological Report in relation to the soils of Kentucky 106 
Culture of T Mdecescecteveres 100 
Old Tan bark for Manure ; How to Exterminate we 

ers al 

Advice to Young Farmers, No. 2 i 110 
Seed Corn ; Hedging and Swindling........czr00c60c818ee+ LIL 
What causes Smut in Wheat; Hop Oulture in Mo., 113 
aes Smut in Wheat; Improvement in ee 


Tritt) 

















THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
Calender of operations for April.........ssssssesres 
STOCK RAISING DEPARTMENT. 


Ruta Baga, Sugar Beets and Mangel wurtzel for 
Stock; Sheep. 

Tlie Morgan Horse, “Black Haw 

Sheep Shearing Machines; The Horse, 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 

Culture of the Strawberry......ccscccccsocessesesereseee LID 

A premium essay on the Cultivation of the Grape in 

Maps of orchards—Labels for Fruit ‘Lrees..,...,...+. 123 

Watermelons; Am. Pomological Convention,..,..... 124 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Essays nv Health, No 8; Women in the Garden...,. 125 
Air and Health; Colds; Education,,..,.........+:00+0++ 126 
Pleasant weather ; A Sweet voice ; Domestic receipts 127 
Editors Table,.......s.s0reseees coves 128, 129, 130, 131, 132. 





Intustratep Annuat Reoister or Rurat Arvairs 
anv Ovitivator Atmanac ror 1857. 

Containing Practical Suggestions for the Farmer and 
Horticulturist, Embellished with One Hundred and 
Ffty Engravings, including Houses, Farm Buildings, 
Implements, Domestic Animals, Fruit, Flowers, &e. By 
J. a Thomas, Editor of the *‘ Cultivator,’’ “Country 
Price 25 cents, For sale by 

J.M.CRAWFORD- | 

0 and 32 Chestnut serect, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sent by mail free of postage, on receipt of the 

price in money er postage stamps. 


Gentleman,’’ &e. 





Chinese Sugar Cane Seed. 

New, pure and well ripened, sent by mail in packages 
at 50 cents and $1 cach. All the best varieties of Veg- 
etable and Flower Seeds, by mail, 16 packages for $1. 
Also all the finest varietics of Roses, Bulbs, Shrubbery 


plants, &c. Address 
n4.2t. W. T. GOLDSMITH, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 
TS HISTORY, CULTIVATION AND VALUE AS A 
Forage crop and for Syrup, together with Drawing 
and Doscription of a Mill for grinding the eanes, with 
a description of the | sneee of making Molasses and Su- 
gar. Oondensed and arranged from the most reliable 
sources, insiating all the important information on the 
subject. Price 124 cots., or four postoge stamps. Post- 

er Address Ww. 5. LUN’, 
no.4.4t. 





Maver Ciry, Ohio, 


FOR SALE. 
THREE HEAD OF IMPORTED DURHAM carTrif. 


One Bull, “Ozar,’’ four years old. For pedigree see 
Am. Herd Book, page 126. One Cow “A amy 9 . 
eight years old. See Am. H. B., pa do. One Cow 
“ Dahlia,”’ four years old, See Am. H. B., page 241,— 
Imported by the Clark County Limporting Company. 
Czar and Ayelsby Lady were both first premium cattle 
in England. I will sell them cheap for cash, or ex- 
change them for Western lands at fair priees. 
Address A.J. PAIGI 5 
mar. 57. 2t Springfield Ohio. 








STOCK FOR SALE. 


Wishing to reduce, my stock I will selljthe following — 


on moderate terms : , 


A fine three year old JACK, of a black color, goed 


form, fine size ; Got by Grand Castillian, dam b 
hawk; g.d. by Warrior. He has been tried and wars 
ranted sound and efficient. } 

A two year old HORSE COLT, of bright bay color, 
large and highly formed, well broken and giving great 

romise. Got by a son of old Pioneer, and he by old 

hip; dam by Sea Gull, &. 
to be good for saddle or draft. 

Three DURHAM BULLS, two years old next springs 
one light roan, one red roan, and one red and white; 
two last thorough bred with perfect pedigrees. Al]” 
warranted sound, perfect and efficient. : 

Several fine DURHAM HEIFERS, of various ageg 
and colors, some fall blood and some thorough bred, 
Entered for publication in the Am. H. B. 

Several fine young BOARS, all white, from six to ning’ 
months old, a cross of Woburn and Irish and imported) 
Yorkshire, with Sows to match of the same ages and. 
brood ; all fine and in good order. 





Also a few animals of either sex, of my “ Improved “ 4 


Kentucky She 
n4,1t. 


oe ROBT. W. SCOTT, 
cust Hill Farm, near Frankfort, Ky. 


BOOKS C 
FOR FARMERS AND THEIR WI 
Amerlean Cattle Doetor. By Dadd ......... Sateen 
American Poultry Yard., By Browne 
Allen on Domestic Animals 1 
Danra’s Muck Manual....,.ccccsccossresescccescsscssceses t OO 
Miles on the Horse Foot.........0..ssseesesseee abd it » 50 
7 
65. 





Miles ow Horse Shoeing...........cpeesscsereereeeees oes 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture,..... opcbecentesicenan ° 

Nashe’s Progressive Farmer...,.......+.. dos-dee adooee 

Reemelin’s Vine Dressers” Manual 

Saxton’s Rural Hand Book, 2 volumes,. 

Youatt & Martin on she Hog <a 
J. M. CRAWFORD'S, 30 & 32 Chesnut street, ~~ 
Next door to the Office of the “Valley Farmer,’ ” 

feb. 56, 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 7 


3 Including EVERGREENS, the finest collection 
in the Union. 


1700 Ibs. Cuinese SuaaR Cane, 
and also parcels of 8000 8eeds post paid for $1,25. Cmte 
Nese ImpertaAL Rice, Waite Potato, the most valaae- 
ble of all esculents, the only ones for sale of Americaa 
growth, at $3 per dozen; $5 per 20; $20 per 100. 

Osier Willows, finest kinds, $2 to $5 per thousand’ 
Lawton Blackberry $18 per 100, $3 per doz. Grapes,” 
Goosebcrries, Raspberries and Currants at lowest rates, 
Linneus and Victoria Rhubarb, $9 per 100. Arbor Vie’ 


species of Evergrerns, small size for nurseries, All 


5 


Stock on both sides proven ~ ; 


St. Louis, Mo, 4 


tee, small fer hedges and up to 8-feet high. “Au . 


new varieties of Native Grapes. Tree and Shrub 
Earth Almonds. Yellow and Honey Locust, and 
Orange seeds. Strawberries, 20 splendid marked v 
ties at $1 and $2 per 100, 
Priced Catalogues of every department 
cants who enclose stamps. 
No. 4,1t, Fivsaine, N.¥.9) 


- SHORT HORNED CATTLE, &. — 


3d ANNUAL SALE AT WOODBURN FARM. 


sent to ‘ 





I propose, some time in the month of May, b 
auction, to LET 2 or 3 aged IMPORTED BULLS. 


WR. PRINCE & On 


at same time and in same manner to sell about 20 head 3 


of young Short-Horn Bulls and as many Heifers. i 
somo South Down and Cotswold Sheep. The herd from 


blie 
which these calves are bred will bear comparison witty ¥ 


the best in this country or abroad. Calves soldat my ~ 


last sale took Ist prizes at Lexington, Cynthiana, 
Louisville fairs in this State, and the only one that 


to Ohio took Ist prize at the Ohio State fair, at Clever” 4 


land. His owner is said to have refused $1,500 for him” 


The day of sale will be advertised six weeks prev F 
to its taking place, and at the time it is q 


Catalogues will be ready for distribution, and 


had by application to Mr. L. W. Johnson, Spring Bie | 


tion P. 0., Woodford county, K 
March ’5 


7, 2b. 


F i 
k. A. ALEXANDER. 








